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Winning Out in Feeding Steers 


T IS a real pleasure to visit 
a successful farmer. There 
are always evidences of 
genuine prosperity on every 
hand, and it causes one to have 
an optimistic idea of farm life. 


made on my mind as I drove over to my neighbor’s, S. G. Reed of 
Allen county, O, to see his fine bunch of winter fed cattle. Mr 
Reed is one of northwestern Ohio’s substantial and successful farmers. 
Coming from his native county of Mahoning to Allen county, O, in 
1875, he began working as a farm hand. 
a time, by thrift, energy and industry he finally became the owner of 
a fine farm in his adopted county. 

Mr Reed now owns and operates.a 140-acre farm and has it splen- 
didly equipped for successful farming. 


feeding a few steers for market 
esch winter, . enlarging his 
operations each year as his cir- 
cumstances seemed to justify, 
until this. year, notwithstand- 
ing the hazardous surroundings 
of the cattle business, he has 
finished a fine bunch of fat 
two-year-olds that are in con- 
dition to top the market where- 
ever they go. It was to see 
these cattle and get some in- 
formation that might be of 
practical value to other feeders 
who read American Agricul- 
turist that prompted my visit. 
Mr Reed has: built a covered 
barnyard, where these cattle 
were kept all winter, with an 
open lot on the south where 
they could go at will to get 
sunlight and fresh air in good 
weather. This building is well 
equipped for feeding and is 
large enough to contain 100 
head of cattle if necessary.. It 
also has ample mow room for 
all straw and hay necessary for 
bedding ‘and roughage. Mr 
Reed had 48 head in his barn, 
and in order to get the exact 
data in the most practical 
form for the readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist we will let 
him tell his. story in his own 
way. 
Cattle Bought in Neighborhood 
In response to my inquiry 
for data regarding his opera- 
tions he said: “I began buying 
these cattle in my own neigh- 
borheod sometime about the 
last of November and had them 
all bought about the middle of 
December last. They are all 
native cattle, except eight or 
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Energetic Ohio farmer feeds shelled corn, clover hay and 
protein concentrates—Hogs follow the steers 
By John Begg of Putnam county, Ohio 


At least such were the impressions yearlings. 


Acting in that capacity for 


go and get what they want at will. 
A few years ago he began 

















Feeding Steers on an Up-to-Date Ohio Farm 


Pictured here is the covered barnyard of S. G. Reed of Allen 
county, O. Also some of the steers that he has fed during the 
past winter and this spring. Most of these steers were purchased 
in his own neighborhood. Read the article about this splendid 
farmer and his spléndid farm, as reported by John Begg. 

















Mr Reed and His 47 Excellent Steers, Fattened Last Spring 


10 that were brought from 
Chicago when they were under 
a year old. None of these cattle 
are much over two years old 
and some few of them are long 


After I got them bunched up I fed them ear corn and 
clover hay until I got them on full feed, when I changed to a ration 
of shelled corn, cottonseed meal and clover hay. 
have constituted their ration since January until now. 

“In addition they have had plenty of fresh well water at all times. 
This water is pumped by wind power to a tank in the barn, where it 
is never cold enough to freeze in the coldest weather. I also have 
a good supply of salt in a box in the feeding barn where they can 
I have aimed to keep all of these 
elemen‘s of food and water before them all the time, so that they 


These three feeds 


could eat as their appetites 
prompted them. This is better 
as it prevents them from cor- 
roding each other at feeding 
time, as they are apt to deo 
when fed a certain portion at 
stated intervals. 

“We filled their racks with 
clover hay as often as nec- 
essary. We fed about 20 
bushels of shelled corn a day 
up to a week or two, after 
which time they do not eat 
quite that much. We add about 
45 pounds of cottonseed meal 
to the corn ration a day. They 
seem to relish the meal with 
their corn and I think it in- 
creases the value of both by 
feeding them together.” 


Gained Over 400 Pounds Each 

When asked about the daily 
or monthly gains, Mr Reed said 
he did not know exactly as he 
had never weighed them since 
he purchased them, but his 
estimated gains were a little 
better than 400 pounds a head. 
And from their splendid con- 
dition, I judged they would go 
considefably beyond that 
figure. I also asked Mr Reed 
if this was his first experience 
in feeding shelled corn, and he 
said no. He then said: ‘“Sev- 
eral years ago I found that 
shelled corn was much better 
than ear corn.” He explained 
the matter this way: 

“In the first place there is 
practically no nourishment in 
cobs and it requires a good 
deal of power and energy to 
masticate, them. Besides, if 
you will notice, there is prac- 
tically no whole [To Page 7.] 
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Means 


big, dominating feature of 
this Oakland “38” is its high- 
speed motor. Light, quick 
power pulses that melt into a 
continuous flow — eliminate vibra- 
tion and give you a store of power 
on tap for any speed of the car— 
from acreeping three miles an hour 
to faster than you want to go. For 
> quick “getaways”— hills, mud or 
sand— steady road running, 
Bear in mind, the term “High-Speed 


Motor” applies entirely to the motor 
and not to the speed of the car. 


Instead of the explosion of terrific, 
racking force, as in ordinary four- 
cylinder motors, there are many 


Model “38” 


aklanc 


igh-Speed Motor 


losions, More Revolu- 
ore Power, Less Fuel 


More 
tions, 


more power impulses of less vio- 
lence with ho pause een — 
hence no vibration. 


This means a faster turning of the 
crank shaft—a velocity of the fly- 
wheel that power 
reduces car strain. 


A minimum of fuel consumption. 


Here is a power plant of wonderful 
simplicity and reliability. Four 
cylinders of a minimum number of 
parts—light weight—with upkeep 
cost cut to a fraction. 


This type of motor is standard 
equipment with the best European 
builders. It costs more to build, 


Each part is lighter and stronger— 


Model ‘ 


High-Speed Motor 





the pistons and connecting rods 
must be made of the costliest alloys. 


The high-speed four-cylinder motor 
won all the money on the Indian- 
apolis and Chicago Speedways this 


year. 


Oakland standards of uncompro- 
mising quality as ified by the 
motor are built into this car through- 
out—down to the last detail. 


Cushions of real curled hair covered 
with genuine leather; long pliant 
springs; Delco electric starting, 
lighting and ignition; Oak! 
Stewart vacuum gasoline f 


Lots of room for five passengers— 
the maximum of car quality in 
construction and equipment, 


The Ockland line is complete. Your dealer is now demonstrating this 
“38"" and the new light six. Very shortly we will announce 
another master of its class, to be a large seven-passenger touring car 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


This Oakland “38” $1050 
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New Woods from Old 


Making over the woodlot--Better care and wiser use mean more dollars in value--Trees also produce more lumber— 
Other well paying tree crops follow—How a Maryland farmer handled his woodlot--Increased his profits 
over 200 per cent by right selling---By J. Gordon Dorrance, forest engineer of Maryland 





T HAS been estimated 

that~ 200,000,000 acres 

out of a supposed total 
forested area of 550,000,000 areas 
lie in the small woodlots and 
farm forests of the country. - The 
crop is ripened. Neglect or care- 
less cutting has stocked much of 
the land with worthless species. 
The more valuable trees left are 
given little encouragement to re- 
produce and send up a future 
stand of first-class timber. A 
great part of the non-producing 
area is included in the farmers’ 
forests. Their woodlots furnish 
them each year with firewood, 
fencing, and small lots of timber 
for odd uses, but seldom produce 
a real crop with an actual dollar- 
and-cents value, nor one suffi- 
ciently profitable to rank -with 





about $11, The oaks in the stand 
were marked for cutting to a 
minimum diameter of 12 inches, 
measured 5 feet above the ground; 
the locust to a diameter limit of 
10 inches; and the poplar to 18 
inches. Because of the preva- 
lence of the chestnut blight all of 
that tree large enough to be cut, 
about 8 inches and up, was in- 
cluded. The aspen, gum, soft 
maple and sycamore, being less 
valuable trees, were practically 
all marked to be taken out, as 
well as the crooked or diseased 
trees of any species, and those so 
limby that they could never make 
good timber. Where the stand 
was already very open care was 
taken to leave behind good seed- 
trees, and where they stood too 
close together a heavy cutting was 








the others of the frrm. Yet 
forest land responds as readily 
as any other to good management 
and care, and the average woodlot 
may be, and in some cases has 
been, made more than a source of 
small supplies of wood and timber or a 
place where cattle may find poor grazing. 
There is in Maryland a man with a 200- 
acre farm, 50 acres of it still in woods. These 
woods were such as you will find on many 
farms, mixed hardwoods mostly, with several 
kinds of oaks—white; red, black, scarlet and 
rock—a good deal of chestnut, and some 
tulip poplar, locust, aspen, black gum, soft 
maple and sycamore. Most of these trees 
had matured financially; they were no longer 
showing rapid growth, some of them were be- 
ginning to decay, and there were many de- 
fective and diseased 


Second Growth Important in Permanent Forest 


Observe how heavy grazing in an old stand of matured timber 
has left nothing to take the places of the older trees. 
~woodlois should be so treated that young trees may take the place 
of the old ones when the latter are matured and harvested. 


through the entire stand, marking trees 
which he had decided to have removed. Two 
stamping axes were secured, with which each 
tree to be cut was plainly marked 5 feet 
above the ground, as well as low down on 
the stump; the higher blaze clearly indicated 
the tree, the lower would remain as a check 
after the tree had been removed. The whole 
tract was thoroughly gridironed in strips of 
200 feet, so that no trees were missed. The 
work was completed in less than two days, 
and cost the farmer on the basis of his 


. men’s time and his own, with the tools used, 


Permanent 


laid out, so that the next forest 
should come up, so far as pos- 
sible, even in density and age. 
After this work was done the 
owner got in touch with some of 
the local timber men, Several of 
them visited his woodland, which was acces- 
sible by good roads and near the market. 
He explained to them what he had tried to 
do, and the marked trees showed what he 
had for sale. Three months from the time 
he had done the work a sale was made at 
$900, and a contract signed which bound the 
buyer to cut only the trees marked, and to 
use all possible precautions for the protec- 
tion of those left. The sale was made at a 
price 200 per cent greater than the first offer, 
and the latter would have allowed clear 
cutting of all species without restrictions of 
any sort. Cutting 





trees in the stand, as 
well as those of 
worthless species 
Late last fall, when 
other work was slack, 
this farmer decided 
to go about the im- 
provement of his 
woodland, work 
which he had been 
planning for some 
time. He had al- 
ready been offered 
$300 for the standing 
timber, which meant, 
if accepted, a clean 
cut,. the worthless 
trees left uncut, the 
valuable’ removed, 
with no provision 
made for a future 
crop of the right 
kind. 

After first making 
& general examina- 
tion of ‘his timber, 
and determining 





was begun shortly 
afterward, and fin- 
ished before the fol- 
lowing summer. As 
the better trees, the 
oaks, were all good 
sprouters, a second 
stand of them was 
* guaranteed. They 
were cut largely in 
winter, with low 
stumps, two condi- 
tions favorable to a 
good second growth 
of coppice. There 
were sufficient of the 
poplar and locust left 
to seed up the ground 
around them, while 
the worthless ones, 
the weed trees, were 
practically elimi- 
nated. In two O85 
three years’ time a 
man will go through 
this woodlot to slash 
and reduce the num- 








somewhat on the 
work which should 
be done, he and two 
hired helpers ‘ went 


Fires Play Havoc in Woodlots 


A “wooded slope where fires and grazing have killed off all young growth. Note 
that many ofthe larger trees are also broken down or injured. Such treatment greatly 
lessens the value of the woodlot. 


ber of sprouts from 

each vigorous stump 

to :one or perhaps 
ETo Page 9.] 
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Corn May Be Saved in the Silo 









If crop does not fill before frost, cut for silage—-Almost full value in plant before ears form—Chart shows 
growth as indicated by analyses-—Silage slightly sour but still good--Cut soon as 
possible after first frost-Same rule applies to ‘sorghum crop 
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stock of $500, and the term of 

















season this year holds 120 existence of this corporation is 
unduly long until the |10 | - fixed at 30 years. Each member 
corn crop reaches complete ma- \ 9g Tasseiing, 4 holds one share at $100, and no 
turity, there is considerable corn o* E L——/ member can own more than one 
which will not finish its growth 2 Seer ‘semi share. The organization is con- 
before it is cut down by the 90 ~ trolled by a board of directors, 
frost. If corn is left inthe field 70 4 ~ from which they elect officers. 
under such conditions and PEP ino All members deliver their 
handled in the regular way, fruit in crates at the central 
much of it will be damaged by packing house in South Haven, 
mold and other causes of dete- which is located on the Michi- 
-rioration, on account of the large - po] gan Central railroad. The grow- 
‘amount of moisture it contains. Lae er receives a carbon Copy of the 
Farmers are familiar with the a ame number of crates, weight and 
many difficulties which arise in oe varieties of each load. They are 
preserving the grain in satisfac- then graded and sorted under 
tory condition when it is in this Jume 6 duly 24 G Ave 28 Seplo ae the personal supervision of the 


immature state. 

The logical way to preserve a 
corn crop which is not mature, 
to get the greatest amount of 
feed value from it, is to put it in- 
to the silo. Under ordinary condi- 
tions the best silage is made from 
corn that is thoroughly mature 
and has reached the limit of its 
growth. It then contains the maximum of 
food value and makes silage that is compara‘ 
tively sweet and palatable and is eaten well 
by the stock. One of the mistakes often 
made in the early days in the use of silage 
was in cutting the corn when it was still 
green, because this was considered the proper 
method. 

For ordinary conditions then, when the 
crop can properly mature, it is not best to 
cut it before the last stages are reached. 
Under conditions like those which exist this 
year, however, it is best to put the crop in 
the silo because the amount of deterioration 
and the loss in food value will be much less in 
the silo than if it is left standing in the field. 

By the accompanying chart, which is taken 
from extensive investigations at the Purdue 
station, it is seen that in a season of normal 
growth the greatest amount of food material 
is put into the corn crop, which includes the 
entire plant, before the ears are fully de- 
veloped. After this time there is some addi- 
tion of food material from the soil and the air, 
but chiefly the thing that is going on is a 
transference of soluble plant food from the 
stalks-and leaves into the ear. . 

Therefore, if the entire crop is harvested 
before final maturity is reached, almost as 
much food value will be obtained as if it 
were left to maturity, except that a larger 
proportion of food material will be in the 
stalks and leaves and less in the ears. This 
chart is figured on the basis of the three 
elements, potash, nitrogen and phosphorus, 
which are ordinarily considered as the ones 
of chief importance. 

Save Most of Food Value 


If the crop is harvested while still green 
and containing a large amount of moisture, 
the silage from it will have. a tendency to 
develop more acid than the mature crop, and 
the sour silage resulting will not be quite so 
palatable to stock as the matured silage. 
The time to cut a crop which is frosted be- 
fore maturity is just as soon as possible after 
the first*frost. There is no advantage in 
Jetting it stand, and it is of considerable ad- 
‘vantage to get it cut and into the silo before 
other forms of deterioration set in, or before 
the rain has time to affect it. There will -be 
a loss in both grain and fodder if this kind 
of a crop is handled in the usual way, while 
‘if it is put into the silo practically all of the 
nutritive value will be retained. 

. The same general rule applies in the case 
of sorghum crops, such as cane or kafir, which 
are used so extensively in Kansas and other 
‘parts of the west for silage. ‘These crops 


ater: 


of these elements. 


under ordinary conditions, 


Composition of Corn Plant at Various Stages 

Diagram based on work at Purdue shows that in a normal 
season the greater proportion of potash, nitrogen and phosphorus is 
present by tasseling time; column of figures at left pounds per acre 
The carbohydrates not shown have a somewhat 
different development, in that their growth is practically constant 
from the first of August to maturity. 
Feeding value depends uvon content of nitrogen and carbohydrates— 
fat, sugar, starch. 


make practically as valuable silage as does 
corn, and are handled in the same manner. 
Ordinarly these crops should be practically 
mature when_ they are cut, this being de- 
termined by the condition of the seed. If 
they are put up too green, the silage is likely 
to be somewhat more sour. However, if the 
frost comes before the crop is mature, es- 
pecially if a heavy frost strikes it, it should 
be cut and put into the silo immediately. 
This is the determining factor with all of the 
corn or sorghum crops, that as soon as pos- 
sible after frost, they must be removed from 
the field and put safely away as silage. 

It will be a great economy on every farm 
to put corn into the silo this year instead of 
harvesting the grain and leaving the fodder 
in the field until winter time. There is a 
great difference in the cash value of the crop 
handled in these two ways in an ordinary 
year, and in a peculiar season like the pres- 
ent there is likely to be much more difference 
than usual. It might pay for silo first year. 


HOLDING DOWN THE TOLLS 


RB. M. MYHAN, VAN BUREN. COUNTY, MICH 


There is just one way, and only one way, 
to co-operate; that is, to organize your asso- 
ciation with sufficient capital and go ahead 
and do business. The producers of fruits 
who depend upon commission merchants in 
the large centers to dispose of their products 
are doing business in a crude, unsatisfactory 
and unprofitable way. In illustration, I will 
give you, as an example, a grower who ships 
a carload of apples containing 200 barrels 
from South Haven, Mich, to Chicago, that 
sell at $3 per barrel. His freight, commis- 
sion and cartage would amount to $110. 
Selling through the South Haven fruit ex- 
change, fob, the cost would be 5%, or $30, 
making a saving to the producer of $80 on 
one car of fruit, and, if you add 5% to take 
care of the shrinkage caused by dishonest 
sellers, your total cost over and above co- 
operative selling would be $110, or $140, to 
market your carload of apples in Chicago. 

Every little while our idols are smashed 
when some prominent commission man is in- 
dicted for crooked work. I feel justified in 
charging 5% .shrinkage to all sales made 
through commission houses. Therefore, the 
only relief in sight is to eliminate these mid- 
diemen, as far as possible. 

Fifty fruit growers in South Haven have 
organized to eliminate this nonproducer: Our 
‘association is known as the South Haven fruit 
exchange. It is organized with a capital 


‘ sociation will mean 


manager and packed ready for 
shipment. We make but two 
grades of apples, A and B. Each 
package is stamped with just 
what the package contains as to 
quality and variety. The only 
way to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults in co-operative marketing 
is to have a central packing 
house where fruit is put up under the super- 
vision of a salaried and reliable manager. 
This eliminates any temptation the grower 
may have to practice the nefarious schemes 
that are credited to commission merchants. 
Under those conditions, the brand of an as- 
something and will 
broaden the market. 

The South Haven fruit exchange buys all 
the spray materials, fertilizers and many 
other articles used on the farm, buying in 
not less than carload lots, paying cash there- 
for, securing goods at the lowest possible 
cost and selling to the members of the ex- 
change in quantities to suit, at an increase 
of 5% over cost. We have made a saving of 
at least 20% through co-operative buying. 
Packages are bought in quantities that admit 
of a liberal reduction. We gave employment 
to as high as 70 people, men.and women, dur- 
ing the season, women packing peaches, fancy 
apples and pears. 

The sales of the association for the first 
year were about $30,000. Last season, our 
second year, we handled 300 carloads of 
fruit, with sales of about $130,000. Our 
first year’s business made such a good show- 
ing, paying 12% on capital stock, besides dis- 
posing of stock so satisfactorily, the demand 
for membership was so persistent that the 
association deemed it advisable to increase 
the membership to 100 members and the 
capital stock to $10,000. 

In forming a co-operative marketing asso- 
ciation, do not get your expectations over- 
heated, as you will meet with disappoint- 
ments. If you organize with sufficient capi- 
tal, employ an efficient manager and have a 
capable board of directors to sustain him. 
most difficulties can be overcome. The only 
way I can see that you will, get your share 
of the dollar is to co-operate. 


Broadening Eddcation—Deans and presi- 
dents of the agricultural colleges are a unit 
in recommending the study of good Tarm 
papers to their students and to graduates who 
are interested in furthering their agri¢ul- 
tural education. Dean Eugene Davenport of 
the university of Illinois says: ‘Agriculture 
is moving at so rapid a rate that no man, 
whatever his education, can hope to keep even 
with the times unless he constantly corrects 
and improves his knowledge of the business. 
Many of the best practices exist in books, but 
all the newer information is to be found in the 
current literature of the day—the bulletin: 
of the experiment stations, and above all, in 
the agricultural press.” 
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Alfalfa Success 


Not difficult to establish alfalfa fields--Must first lime heavily—Crop will grow on hillsides and in bottoms---Inoculation 
is necessary--Liquid cultures far better than inoculated soil—August best month for seeding---Transferringalfalfa 
into blue grass pastures---An opportunity for every farm---By Abram Bunn of Bedford county, Pennsylvania 


HAVE had a good deal of experi- 
ence with alfalfa under a variety 
of conditions of soil and farming; 
and while I have-scored my failures I am 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that it is 
comparatively easy to establish alfalfa. At 
any rate people in this section are doing it. 
It is hardly worth while, in this day and 
generation, to discuss the necessity of lime. 

Ground limestone, where not prohibitive 
on account of expense, is excellent. I prefer 
50 bushels of stone lime to an acre to the 
usually advised 25. The reason is that in 
actual field work I find such a difference be- 
tween the alfalfa where we had piled the 
lime to slake and where we had spread the 
slaked lime that we took the hint. 

I have stopped worrying much about the 
water table. In bottom lands we have had 
fine alfalfa for some years where the perma- 
nent water level was not over 18 inches below 
the surface. On the slate hills we have 
found that the alfalfa not only takes hold, 
but that it works into the crevices and very 
much deepens the soil. In four years’ time I 
have seen fields that could not be plowed to 
over 6 inches in depth so broken up by 
alfalfa that an average depth of 12 inches 
was found with the soil auger. 

Inoculation no longer troubles us. We 
rarely use the soil method, and when we do 
use it only do so to reinforce the use of the 
liquid cultures.. I have used literally hun- 
dreds of the pure cultures with almost uni- 
form success. We consider the use of soil 
as simply “carrying coals to Newcasile.” 
The cultures are selections assuring bacteria 
of unusual vigor. Where soil from an es- 
tablished field is used it may or may not 
contain vigorous types of bacteria; where 
liquid culture is used you can be perfectly 
sure that you will get bacteria that will do 
the work thoroughly. It simplifies the 
operation and makes it less expensive and 
much more attractive. 

I prefer to sow right after wheat harvest 
on ground plowed at oats plowing time and 


kept thoroughly harrowed. Almost invari- 
ably alfalfa with us goes through a “teething 
period” during the dry spell of August in its 
second year. We find that this trouble is 
less severe from early July seeding than from 
August or early September seedings. We 
seed in August and early September where 
we must, but prefer the earlier date. We 
are also quite sure that there will be no 
winterkilling from the earlier seeded fields, 
provided the seed is of the right kind. 

We also have abandoned wholly the so- 
called nurse crop. We do not seed in the 
spring, have found it unsatisfactory; and 
while we have had some fair stands in ex- 
ceptional seasons where nurse crops were 
used, they are the exception and not the rule. 
The trouble which is most bothersome now 
is that of seed. 

Of course, on land where the drainage is 
so bad that we expect clover and wheat to 
heave in the spring there is mighty small 
chance for alfalfa, but even here certain 
types of plants seem to cling with a remark- 
able tenacity. The plants which are “claw- 
rooted” manage to stay in the ground in spite 
of heaving; those which have the single tap- 
root keep coming out an inch or so at a 
time until, in an unfavorable spring, they 
are heaved clear of the ground. 

Those who are succeeding with alfalfa are 
seeding only the best grade of seed obtain- 
able. We have not yet sown any Grimm, ex- 
cept in side-by-side tests with first-class 
Montana seed, and we found the latter quite 
as hardy as the Grimm and much less expen- 
sive. When the farmers realize that it is 
foolish economy to buy alfalfa seed at a 
hardware store the worst of our alfalfa 
troubles will have been laid at rest. 

I did have trouble with weeds and grass, 
and in some cases the spring-tooth was not 
used soon enough to save the alfalfa, but 
this lesson has been pretty well learned. For 
a long time farmers were deterred from 
planting alfalfa, because they dreaded the 
time when it must be plowed. Now we have 


found that, if we keep the alfalfa well har- 
rowed until the stand is becoming thin, then 
seed the field down to Kentucky blue grass 
and give it a final spring toothing, the blue 
grass will settle the plowing question for us 
while we are attending to other work. 

There is still the very serious trouble of 
cutting the alfalfa when it is ready, because 
other work is crowding us, and that is a 
drawback that must be taken into account. 
However, the value of the hay as feed in the 
dairying sections is so well understood that 
farmers are willing to hire extra labor, if 
necessary; and this is also true when the 
farm is producing meat. 


REMARKABLE RAINFALL RECORDS 


The chart graphically portrays in the red 
lines the phenomenal rainfall of July. This 
was all the way up to threefold and fourfold 
average precipitation, taking one year with 
another, during the month named. Look at 
the map of the United States. If you will 
follow the black lines, these will show the 
average annual precipitation in July during 
the 20-year period, 1895 to 1914, inclusive. 
Compare these with the July, 1915, precipita- 
tion figures, the lines for this printed in red. 
For example, it will show that in important 
areas of the winter wheat belt, July rainfall 
was as much as 12 to 15 inches against an 
average of 3 to 4 inches. 

In other parts of the country the showing 
was almost equally impressive. In portions 
of the older eastern and New England states, 
including New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
where recent seasons have seen comparative 
drouth, this year has brought drenchings as 
high as 8 to 10 inches for July. The figures 
are oflicial, being prepared especially for this 
journal through the courtsey of the climato- 
logical division of the weather bureau, 
United States department of agriculture. 
This map follows the one printed July 24, 
showing rainfall March |! to June 30. Re- 
ferring to the unusual conditions, Chief P. C. 

Day writes: 
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Compared with Normal of Past 20 Years 


T } “The most notable 
feature of the July, 
1915, rainfall is the 
large amount of pre- 

v7 cipitation over the 

northern portions of 
the winter wheat and 
corn belts, especially 
to the westward of the 

Mississippi. In this re- 

gion frequent and 

heavy rains greatly in- 
ve terfered with harvest, 

* and much wheat re- 

mained standing un- 

cut and overripe for 

Lhe several weeks, while 

that already in shock 

became wet and dete- 
riorated in quality by 
er sprouting and mold- 

ing. At the end of 

July some winter 

be wheat still remained 

and threshing 
had been greatly de- 
layed. In the same dis- 
tricts the cultivation 
of corn was greatly re- 
tarded. On the other 
hand, pastures have 

p! been the best known in 

a many years, vegetables 

and small fruits have 

ee been abundant, and 

* prospects for most 
| other crops, including 

later fruits, are good,”’ 
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Animal Husbandry 
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: Protected Hay Entrance 


For convenience in drawing hay ia- 
to the barn the porch shown here- 
with will be found very satisfactory. 
The boom from which the hayfork 

‘tackle is suspended extends all the 
= SS 


SS SS 
= = 
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Inclosed Porch in Hay Barn 


way out to the gable end of the porch. 
Convenient dimensions for this porch 
are 10 feet each way. This will enable 
the very largest forkful of hay to be 
taken in without choking the en- 


_ trance. 


As shown the porch should be 
closed with a door hung from hinges 
above, held in place when closed by 
ropes attached to the lower corners 
and fastened on the inside of the barn 
when the door is shut. The chief ad- 
vantages of this plan are that the 
hay tackle is always under cover, so 


there is no warping of the wooden 


supports, rusting of the metal nor 
rotting of the rope. The roof above 
the porch need not extend more than 
4 or 5 feet beyond the main roof of 
the barn. The large dimention is the 
better. 


Mule a Good Worker 
E, V. B. 
The mule is the most tireless work- 





er on the farm. 


He eats less than a horse, but does 
more work. 
He is always as good as cash in the 
k 


He never falls through a hole in a 
and generally keeps out of 
danger. 

He will bring from $150 to $250 
when he is full grown if he is big and 
smooth and strong. 


Stallion Needs Exercise 


Observations made by the New 
station show that in the case 
of the stallions owned by the state, 
by far the largest percentage of mares 
Were settled by those stallions that 
Were given regular work, and daily 
exercise, and that colts . resulting 
from such mating evidenced more 
vigor and vitality. That the draft 
stallion should not be confined in a 
box stall is generally admitted by 
horsemen, and certainly 





doing a full day’s work than the 
breeding mare during the latter stage 
Fat makes a nice 
color, and idleness is conducive to 
even a greater pretentious condition, 
but the stallion that is worked every 
day and able to to a day’s work in 
best 
chance of siring useful and market- 
able foals. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to 
successful breeding in the east is the 
fact that the colts during the first 
year are not well fed or well grown. 


+ It is absolutely necessary that they 


grow vigorously during the. early 
stages of their life. They should at- 
‘tain half their mature weight when 
‘one year_old. If-it is proposed to 
produce an 1800-pound, horse at ma- 





unds when he is a 
the breeder realizes 
‘ef ‘vigorous growth 





and maturity in yearling colts it is 
doubltful whether the best results 
will follow horse breeding activities. 
The colt needs grain from the very 
outset, as soon as he can be taught to 
eat. A useful mixture recommended 
by the station consists of equal pafts 
crushed oats and wheat bran, to 
which 20% oil meal has been added. 
A liberal amount of this mixture, to- 
gether with clover or alfalfa hay, will 
produce that development of bone 
and vigor so essential in growing 
colis. 





Culling the Flock 


A, T. NOSTERMAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y 

Once a year I go over my sheep, 
culling out the individuals that are 
not up to my standard. All ewes that 
have broken mouths are discarded. 
I: examine also the udders and teats 
and if any have spoiled in any 
way because of accident these are let 
go also. I know, too, what ewes are 
good producers and what ones are not. 
Any man who spends time with his 
flock, from the time the lambs begin 
to come: until they are weaned, has a 
pretty good notion of the good and 
the bad in that flock. 

The only person qualified to do the 
culling is the man who works with 
the sheep. Rather late in the fall my 
lamb crop is gone over just as care- 
fully as the ewes. I aim to keep out 
each year the best ewe lambs for the 
further improvement of my flock. The 
culled lambs are set apart, fed care- 
fully and sold as soon as finished. I 
can’t see that it pays to keep an in- 
ferior lamb over winter for its wool 
crop. With good clover, some crushed 
oats, corn and linseed meal, it is an 
easy matter to get these culled lambs 
fat in a short time. Then they are 
sold. 





Select a Good Breed 


I desire to start in the poultry busi- 
ness, but I cannot decide on what breed 
to grow. Please tell me what breeds 
you would select.—I[G. P. B. 

The same holds true with poultry 
as with other live stock. There is no 
best breed. If you expect to make 
poultry your entire business a number 
of breeds can be successfully grown in 
the same plant and with profit. Choose 
the breed that you feel you will like 
and that. you believe will be profit- 
able. Then when you have secured 
your foundation stock adhere strictly 
to those. When you make a change 
sell off what you have and get the 
pure strain or breed of your second 
choice. It is always unwise to mix 
the breeds. Five breeds, three Ameri- 
can, one English and one Mediterra- 
nean, are enough from which to 
choose. ‘These are, any of the Plym- 
outh Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 
land Reds or the English breed of 
Orpingtons, or the Mediterranean 
breed of Leghorns, They are all good 
birds and have proven their worth in 
every egg-laying contest, If you favor 
any of these you will make no mis- 
take in selecting from them, but by 
all means select the breed that you 
like best. 





Curing Goose Feathers—After pick- 
ing geese, the feathers may be placed 
loosely in cheap muslin sacks and 
hung in a light, airy place. Sunlight 
and an occasional shaking up are 
helpful. The feathers are kept in 
sacks from three to six months, after 
which period they are thoroughly 
cured and free from animal odor.’ 
They realize about 60 cents a. pound 
on the market.—{Helen D. Whitaker, 
Washington Station. 


Sheep and Stomach Worms—The 


best plan is to get the sheep 
off to .market as soon as_ they 
are fit and then .be sure not to 


get the entire farm infested with the 
worms, When once a farm is infested 
it will be uphill work to raise sheep 
profitably... The best. plan is ‘to buy 
healthy sheép. Old ewes that have 


poor mouths or udders should be 
fitted for market, To get them in 
condition it is necessary to provide 
soft feed. A remedy for the stomach 
worm may prove beneficial. Simply 
provide plenty of salt, and changing 
from pasture to pasture at frequent 
intervals will effect a marked im- 
provement. The individuals that are 
in the advanced stages will show no 
improvement. Keeping sheep and cat- 
tle out of the pasture will cause the 
worms to die out.—[C.» W. 





Forcing the Molt—The principal 
advantage in forcing the molt is to 
get the hens ready to lay before cold 
weather. With proper care thecre- 
after they will lay all winter. This is 
all right for egg production when 
prices are high, but I do not care to 
have breeders lay much _ during 
the winter, as the fertility and 
strength of the eggs during 
hatching season seem to be 
weakened by such practice. For 
forced molting I feed sparingly two 
or three weeks in the ‘latter part of 
July or early August; then feed heav- 
ily on corn and sunflower seed until 
the feathers are gone and new ones 
have taken their places. The hens 
need to be confined with plenty of 
shade during the processs, as: letting 
shade during the process.—[J. F. 





Farm Personals 


Myron T. Herrick’s speeches now 
truly emphasize that “farms are the 
safest security for long term loans. 
Mansions may become boarding 
houses, factories fit for nothing, but 
fertile arable land has a value which 
rests on man’s most elemental needs 
and fluctuates only with civilization 
itself. Agriculture which preceded 
also will survive every industry in 
this coufitry.” Mr Herrick emphasizes 
anew most of the rural credit prin- 
ciples so long advocated by this 
journal. He opposes the monopolistic 
character of the land bank of New 
York, also as proposed in Missouri. 


In appointing John F. Cunning- 
ham, editor of Ohio Farmer, of Cleve- 
land to the board of trustees of Ohio 
state university, Gov Willis has made 
a selection pleasing to all the people 
of the state. Jack, as he is affection- 
ately called by his friends and by the 
university alumni, is a graduate of 
the agricultural college and a fore- 
most agricultural leader of the state. 
Mr Cunningham will be an able ad- 
viser in giving direction to the uni- 
versity at this. time when broad vision 
and energetic action are required. 


Ohio state grange has been for- 
tunate in having former State Master 
T. C. Laylin of Norwalk, O, and 
George E. Scott of Mt Pleasant, O, 
as members of its legislative com- 
mittee. These two men have ren- 
dered excellent service to the grange 
and agriculture during this session of 
the legislature. Lawmakers have ac- 
corded them unusually, close atten- 
tion, many of whom have expressed 
themselves of greatly profiting by the 
advice and suggestions that have 
been -offered. 


An interesting set of moving pic- 
tures has been prepared by William 
Eggert to demonstrate the under- 
ground action of moisture and fer- 
tilizer elements in the growing of 
tobacco. He has long been a diligent 
student of the scientific aspects not 
only of tobacco growing but of its 
curing and manufacture. His leaflet 
entitled “cigar ashes” summarizes 
his views. Anyone interested can 
obtain it free by writing a postal 
card to him at -1477 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


The bankruptcy of ex-Gov. John A. 
Dix, because of the depression in the 
lumber business, in which he was 
largely engaged, throws a strong side- 
light on conditions in that industry. 


That the land spirit once in the 
soul cannot be turned is quite well 
exemplified in Charles F. Sprague of 
Allen county, O. Mr Sprague left the 
farm for college to make a lawyer out 
of himself. And he did, becoming a 
very notable and successful lawyer, 
known in all parts of western Ohio. 
A few years after beginning the 
practice of law he bought a farm and 
carried on farming as well as an ex- 
tensive law practice. Soon he had 
established a fine dairy herd, and 
later added Duroc-Jersey hogs. 


At the head of farmers’ institute 
work in New York is Edward Van 
Alstyne, a veteran farmer and a real 
agricultural worker. Mr Van Alstyne 
understands. farm problems from the 
very ground up. His sympathy has 
always been with the men and women 
who earn their bread and butter from 
the soil. He has no patience with 
fads and isms, and. believes that 
farmers en Se help A neg by 
studying t r. own, problems rather 
than through dépendence on uplifters 
and self-seeking reformers. eS, 
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. PREMIER QUALIVY 





: STANDARD FOR 40 Years 
We take pride in our efforts! Do you? 
We knowit pays to feed the best—Do yoy? 

You want satisfactién—not rebates! Don’t you? 


—< If So, Let’s =) 


Co-Operate! 


Order Ow Branp Cottonseed Meal, guarantes4 
and tagged full 41% protein, and we will doo = 
part: ineocing that you get it. Don’t be mislead 
into buying Cottonseed Meal “basis 41% protein” 
and receiving Cottonseed Meal tagged a );. 
leading sliding acale 38} % to 43% ,which allows for 
big dealers profit at your expense. Lnsist on Ow; 
Brand—it is your assurance for quality. If you; 
dealer cannot furnish it, write or Wire us at ou, 
expense, and we will name some nearby deal., 
who can furnish it. Our booklet “Science of Feed. 
ing,” free on request. 


Stand by Us and We will stand by You. 


FEED OWL BRAND EXCLUSIVELY 


Will fe Zss] You? 


F. W. BRODE & CO., 


ESTAGLISHED te76 
“TBE OWL. 08 THE TAG MEANS QUALITY IN THE Bac” 


We lead in maintaining a high standard, and have 
done so for 40 years. 


MEmpPnis, 
TENN. 
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A FAST CUTTER 
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Power 


This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half the 
Power demanded by 
other cutters of similar 
size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is a strong, positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 
power. 


We, e 
Ghicepeefine ih 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has the widely known, 62-year, B. & T. 
reputation behind it. That’s guarantee 
enough. Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy- 
man and ‘‘thank your star” when silo- 
filling time comes. 

Dealers sell it. If none near you write 
us, Catalog describing all our line—free. 
Write today. 


Belcher & Tayler Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box No.120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Rain 
Your Horse \! 
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. Our 

a full line of Sanii Stalls, inclading 

Harris New Adjustable, stands for perfect 

cow comfort. ical, easily installed. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG de 

scribesour complete line of labor- 

saving barn equipment. Tite for it today. 
HARRIS MFG. CO., Box 70 Salem, Ohio 








LAME HORSES 


Use Sweating Absorbent. Free Trial. 
Box 52 > - Springfield, Mas- 








Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sus 
@estions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barus and outbuildings, by practical writers 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barus, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 

houses, ice houses, pig pers, 

etc. There are likewise chapters 

upon bird houses, dog houses, tool elieds. 
Ventilators, roofs and ing, doors and 


nure 
' pages. 
Ashiand Bldg:, 315 4th Ave, Mew York 
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Cattle Interests 


MT LLL 


Winning Out in Feeding Steers 

[From First Cover Page. ] 
corn in the droppings. That shows 
they masticate their feed better than 
when fed whole corn, and  conse- 
quently digest. it much better. We 
found this was true. And while it 
might reduce the quality of the drop- 
pings for hogs that follow, yet the 
extra good the cattle would get from 
their feed would much more than 
overbalance -that. This would also 
prove both advantageous: to the cat- 
tle and economical to the feeder; as 
iif the case of disease among hogs 
there would be much less necessity 
for them. 

“You will notice,” said he, “that 
these hogs that are following the cat- 
tle, although thrifty and nice they 
are not as fat as the same number 
should have been if the cattle had 
been fed on ear corn. The average 
weight of these cattle when purchased 
was about 900 pounds, and my esti- 
mate now is a little better than an 
average of 1300 pounds, or a gain of 
more than 400 pounds a head. They 
have been on feed about 150 days.” 

I saw no manure in the outdoor 
jot and I asked: “‘Have you hauled 
out this manure this spring?’’ 

“Not a load,’’ he replied. “All the 
insure is under cover, which you 
see. This manure will be hauled out 


had to feed out of doors in.the old 
way. There is no check inthe gains 
and consequently no feed lost by the 
cattle being subjected to excessive 
changes in temperature. Another 
thing, the feed is all dry and in good 
condition at all times. With even 
temperature and conditions alike all 
the time I feel that I am justified in 
expecting good, steady gains in both 
cattle and hogs.’’ : 
Perfect Plans in and Out of Home 

Every word of that was true and 
the well-finished condition of his cat- 
tle justified the faith he had in his 
methods of caring for and feeding 
this live stock. It has been a long 
time since I have seen a more even 
and well fatted bunch of two-zear- 
olds than that fed by this practical, 
common sense farmer. Mr Reed pur- 
chased these cattle in his own neigh- 
borhood in small bunches, but bought 
them all by paying about an average 
of 7% cents for them. They have 
been fed on corn at 70 cents and 
clover hay worth about $9 or $10 a 
ton, with cottonseed meal about $28 
to $30. They are sold at 8 cents, giv- 


ing a margin of 75 cents a hundred, : 


which is 25 cents a hundred less than 
is usually allowed to be had to insure 
a fair profit in the business. How- 
ever, I believe that in this instance 
the feeder will realize a fair profit on 
both labor and investment. And if 

















This Corner Shows Interior of Covered Barnyard 


Note the abundaht litter for making manure. 


easily filled. 


The mangers are 


Under cover the steers eat in comfort, and as indicated 


in Mr Bege’s article make excellent gains. 


the coming. summer, as opportunity 
presents itself. Remember also that 
this large amount of manure is in 
prime condition. Not a particle of 
lezching has been going on and if the 
“Nalysis of manure kept under cover 
is compared with that in the open 
lot, I will have a good many dollars 
to my credit from that source also.” 

This is true as every man who han- 
dies manure well knows. But’ Mr 
Reed continued : 

“Notice also how quiet and docile 
these cattle are. They are perfectly 
contented and are comfortable all the 
time, no difference what the condi- 
tion of the weather is out of. doors. 
In fine weather the south doors are 
opened and they go out in the sun- 
light as they desire.” 

I now said to him: “Do the advan- 
tages you get in the comforts of your- 
self while feeding the cattle, the 
Saving of labor and feed, and the in- 
crease gains, in both cattle and hogs 
during the winter pay you a reason- 
able dividend on the money invested 
in your covered barnyard?” 

His reply was prompt and em- 
Phatic. “Yes, I am sure it does. - So 
strongly do I believe this that I do 
Not. believe I would undertake to feed 
cattle under present prices. of’ feed. 


_ 4nd narrow margins of profits if 1_ 


2 Se ~ 
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so, it will be largely due to the splen- 
did care he has given them, together 
with his knowing how and what to 
feed to get best and most economic 
results, Mr Reed’s methods of car- 
ing for live stock is in perfect har- 
mony with his other operations on 
the farm, And he is fortunate in 
having a good wife who is his equal 
in managing his household affairs, as 
is evidenced in the excellent condi- 
tion of everything in and around 
their beautiful farm home. 

Such people are a great asset to 
any community in which they may 
be located. And while there is no 
Doastfulness- on the part of either 
Mr or Mrs Reed, yet they take a jus- 
tifiable pride in keeping everything 
in order about the premises, thus not 
only making their own home attrac- 
tive, but adding to the value and 
beauty of the entire neighborhood. 
And, it would pay many (young 
farmers to visit such a plant and get 
in touch with the advanced methods 


‘of work employed as well as to catch 


the inspiration that comes from con- 
tact with thrift and success. They 
certainly would be prompted to go 
and do likewise and thus add to the 


general improvement of farming as 


well as better their own conditions in 






Horse Show Sept. 1 
Farm Horse Aug. 28 
Cattle Aug. 25 
Sheep Aug.. 25 
Swine Aug. 25 
Poultry Aug. 25 


‘New York State Fair 
Exposition 


Agricultural and Industrial. 
Greatest Interests of Empire State. 


Attractions— Highest Class in the World 


ENTRIES CLOSE: 


WRITE FOR PRIZE LIST 


Represents 


Dogs Sept. 2 
Farm Products Sept. 4 
Fruits Sept. 4 
Flowers Sept. 4 
Domestic Sept. 4 
Dairy Aug. 28 





Conway’s Concert Band. 


Grand Circuit Races. Largest and Best Horse Show. 


World Renowned Aviator. 





SATURDAY’S FEATURE: 
Steeple Chase Over 3 Mile Course. 








Syracuse, September 13-18, 1915 | 




















Filling. Building 


0 
. You don’t have to delay filli ws 
completed or 
possibility 


has “‘set.”” Walls are ‘ectly rigid 
of collapse. This 


gaat one of 








Havana 


Ensilage Harvester 


and underslung farm truck— 
with Auto-Steerage — 


aww 





The latest and most profitable farm tool 


Useful 12 months in the year. Just 
the thing for the small farm and indis- 
pensable on the large one. 

Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box A Havana, Illinois 


























The yearly milk paii 9.) will be bigger, the 
milk better, if you can feed sweet, 
green silage in the winter months. 

But there's a difference in silos. 
Before you buy, hear the 
case of the 


Green Mountain Silo 


and judge for yourself. 
Send for free illustrated ; 
“The Why and 4 : , 























booklet, 
Wherefore.” 
Full of silo pointers. 
Creamery Pkg. Mfg. Co., x 
343 West St., 
t Rutland, Vermont. | 





S THE SARATOGA 
Airtight, Round Doors, Swinging outward, 
strong and handy. Four sealing levers, no 


spoiling of ensilage, portable all steel ladder, 
best of everything, fully guaranteed. 


Write for free catalogue with testimonials. 


THE SARATOGA SILO MFG. Co. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One Year ts Paseee 























The UNADILLA solves 





feed problems! 


Never fails to cure and keep silage prime. Renders 
entire corn plant—grain, cobs, shucks, leaves and 
stalks—juicy, tender and digestible as June grass. 
Increases dairy uction and profits. Decreases 
feed bills half. Thousands of satisfied 









graphed in at our expense. _f 
Address, UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, New York 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
ay 


@ manent ladder ere some of the unusual " he 
Interaational Silo Co., 112 Main ft., Lincaville, Pay 





The successful farmer who really makes | 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and” 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you just when you it, 

our 
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DRAIN PIPE 





life, . 
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ORANGE JUDO COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, KY, 
Mention A A When You Write _ 









































































What Market Gardeners Are Doing 
ALBERT E, WILKINSON, TOMPKINS ©O, N Y¥ 


No one month of the year is as 
trying as August. Drouth then is a 
‘gommon yearly visitor. Vegetables 
fre in large supply, but are mostly 
Second quality or culls. Seeds do not 
@erminate as quickly, and there are 
many other drawbacks. Owing to all 

e hindrances greater care is 

ed. The management of several 
Market gardens at this time may of- 
fer many suggestions, 

Among the market gardeners near 
New York city, at Elmhurst and else- 
where on Long Island, we find the 

en busy with the cultivators and 

he shove-hoes, saving every ounce of 
water by maintaining 2 proper soil 
mulch and by killing weeds. Where 
mew crops are to be planted, special 
effort to plow shallow and harrow 
cuickly after plowing, with attention 
to compacting the soil, are empha- 
sized. This is the season when the 
frame men in western Long Island 
are planting lettuce and escarole in 
the cold frames, preparatory for the 
ate fall or early winter crop. Plant- 
ing in the frames offers opportunities 
for protecting the crops during frosty 
nights, thus assuring a harvest, and if 
the outside crops are destroyed by a 
heavy frost, the product of the cold 
frames will arrive on the market 
when the supply is exhausted and 
prices are relatively high. 
' Near Rochester the growers are 
giving special attention to the grow- 
ling of celery during August. Celery 
requires a large amount of water for 
its best development and the men are 
‘busy with the cultivators saving all 


; can, 

mes noted Irondequoit melons are 
‘being harvested and placed on the 
‘market now. The Rochester gar- 
Geners start their melon plants very 
early, growing them in pots under 
greenhouse protection, thus enabling 
them to place their crop on the mar- 
‘ket during August. Endive, salsify, 
escarole, lettuce, knob celery, toma- 
toes, carrots, beets, and a host of 
other vegetables are being harvested, 
washed, graded, bunched, loaded and 
carted to market. Since few of the 
growers make a special effort to plant 
‘spinach this month, several growers 
at Elmira are especially interested: in 
‘this crop. 

The land used for spinach is gen- 
erally cropped up to August. After 
the removal! of the previous crop the 
soil is disked or shallow plowed, then 
leveled by the meeker or other 
smoothing harrow, and spinach is 
sown with a drill machine in rows 9 
to 12 inches apart. Bloomesdale or 
Norfolk is the variety generally used. 
About 20 to 25 pounds of seed is used 
an acre, about 100 to 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda is broadcasted. No 
other fertilizer seems to be needed, 
probably because of the heavy manur-. 
ing of the previous crops. 

As soon as the crop is up, the 
wheeled or shove-hoes are kept busy. 
‘Spinach offers only a short period 
when cultivation can be given. This 
crop is grown, both for early winter 
and spring sales, part or all may be 
gold in the fall or winter according 
to the demand, The remainder is 
covered lightly with straw and ma- 
nured. Last winter one grower placed 
- several barrels of spinach in cold 
' Storage, taking it out and selling it 
' during January. The spinach was 
_ frozen slightly before being placed in 
_ storage and the temperature inside 
e@ storehouse was maintained at 30 
grees. Just before being sold it was 





BUSINESS NOTICH 


“Tty-a-bag” of fertilizer. Our 
nds are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
‘quality —_ ae maturity, Agents 
ati ress. American Agricul- 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 

Adver- 
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thawed out gradually, several days 
being utilized for the process. 

During this month, market gar- 
deners near Buffalo are busy placing 
their tomato crop on the market. 
Many of the growers harvest the crop 
as it ripens, hurriedly placing 
the fruits in boxes or baskets, re- 
moving them to the packing shed 
where each fruit is wiped and sorted. 
The graded fruits are then packed in 
boxes, crates or hampers, placed on 
the wagon or auto truck ready for 
market. The blossom-end rot has 
played havoc on some farms and a 
few of the men are beginning to grow 
tomatoes in such a manner that cul- 
tivation can be carried on throughout 
the season. They have learned that 
lack of cultivation and blossom-end 
rot are closely connected. 

August indicates the beginning of 
the end of the outside growing sea- 
son. Growers are hurrying every 
crop to market as fast as possible. 
Very few new crops are being planted 
outside. The press of work causes 
much neglect, especially in cultiva- 
tion. The wise gardener has planned 
that the best care of the crop shall be 
given this month. . 


Late Celery and Its Care 


M, G, KAINS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Late varieties are cultivated until 
the latter part of September, when 
handling begins. Before handling, a 
cultivator is run between the rows 
to make the ground fine and loose. 
Another cultivator with side shovels 
immediately follows to throw the dirt 
toward the rows. Men then get on 
their knees between the rows, and, 
holding up the leaves. with one hand, 
with the other shove up a handful of 
dirt around the bottoms of the plants 
to hold the leaves in an upright 
position. 

Immediately after the handling, a 
celery hiller is run “between the rows, 
and the dirt thrown up at least 6 inches 
high around the plants. Later on the 
hiller is used again when the dirt is 
thrown up as high as possible, Noth- 
ing more is done until trenching time. 
Trenching White Plume celery begins 
about October 20. The. process con- 
sists simply in digging a trench about 
1 foot wide and deep enough-so that 








when the celery is placed in the 
trench, the tops will stick out about 
2 inches, 


For digging an attachment similar 
to an onion-set harvester and made 
at the blacksmith’s is fastened to a 
two-horse riding cultivator. The cel- 
ery is then pulled up by hand, most 
of the dirt shaken from the roots, and 
the broken and decayed leaves and 
suckers pulled off. It is then carried 
to the trench, where a man in the 
trench packs it tightly in an upright 
position. No dirt is» placed around 
the roots, 

The boards ysed in blanching early 
are nailed together V-shape, and 
placed over the trenches to keep off 
rain and prevent sun and wind from 
wilting the celery. Manure is then 
placed in piles along the trenches. 
On the approach of cold weather, a 
little manure is placed along the bot- 
tom of the boards, and when the 
weather becomes very severe, more 
manure is added, Two inches of ma- 
mure over the boards are usually 
enough. One of the secrets of keep- 
ing celery is to keep the tops dry. 





Liming Clover Land—According to 
a recent announcement of the Massa- 
chusetts station liming soil increases 
the size of clover plants and the per- 
centage of nitrogen in them, no mat- 
ter whether the clover is grown on 
soils without an application of nitro- 
gen or supplied with sulphate of am- 
monia, There was a marked ‘increase 
in the ability of the plant to gather 
nitrogen where lime had been applied. 
It is further concluded that sulphate 
of iron and sulphate of aluminum are 
very harmful to the roots of clover 
Plants. Carbonate and hydrate of 
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Figure Out the Profit 
Yourself. 


$148.75 — $ 151.30—$ 149.43—$ 149.96 
$229.37 — $221.30—$229.20—§225.57 


he Gove figures fed on sight Ce crop velo 
a ten year t t 
— On the four shown ‘in pg hee a 
ne 


oe src, dierene veins 
es is e cost of 
Phosphorus is $1 -00 per acre Sar toe 
Write us 


DAY 
FINELY GROUND ROCK POSER AGE 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St., COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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HORSE HEAD 


| amt emery Rock Phosphate from our Tennessee milla. 
walent to 82% Phosphoric Acid. HORSE HEAD Brand 


is uniform strong and more valuable today than any other 
elemen ° iv ¥ Mt 
WASERGT LIME & PHOSPHATE CO. CLEVELAND, OHI 











lime neutralize these injurious proper- 
ties, however. : 








ALFALFA 


Our Fall Book tells how to succeed 
| ny Cr a A 
to ; what to do to retain a perfect 
deed ie all An teod dodder tree and 
20% gure. We com furnish Xi Montana or 


seed pang gory 
GRIMM ALFALFA Rave Gp Geastne Crtmm 


Siberian varieties. Also “Dakota 30" aud Nebraska seed. 


ALFALFA PLANTS pegitsuse*tis'Sew hardy vor 
CLOVER and GRASSES 


grown and of strongest vitality. Wecan furniab 
gam mice sre suitable for any sols. Write for rices. 
ING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


Guaranteed Genuine 
Everlasting 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Produces plants with large branchin; rt 
resist winter conditions. afier and ot Detter food. 
ing value than other varieties. 


and sample fee. f Discovered The The Gimme Alfalfa,” 
planting for this ‘neds ee se faces 

A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm, R. F. D. 16, Excelsior, Minn. 








Winter Seed ' Wheat S2unp Pade uls 
stock obtained of the Originator” "and i ~ gf put 
out is and in our usual careful 
manner. Put up in new Cotton Bags, 20c ea, $1.65 p bu. 
Hickox-Rumsey Co., Inc., P. 0. Box N, Batavia, N. Y. 








Seed Wheat *: sow Sep ithe 


56 bus. to sere. Write for drs. 6. A. Charlotte, Ve, 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 





book. Here is a list of standard | 


books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth 

Net $1.50 

Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. 


Castration of Domesticated Animals | 


By F. S. Schoenteber, M. S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in. use in America as wel! 4s 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
ON EES ae eee Net $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
a requirements, objects of me- 
inal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry. are heir are fully described and 
explained. earns 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. ....c.seese..--Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Aobland Bldg... 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.T. 


Net $1.50 | 
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Farm Labor Probleme 


I am now and always have been 
associated with farm labor. To get 
peat. men enough to 
do the work 
has mever been 
difficult. But 
men are not 
sitting around 
ready to. step 
in when a va- 
cancy occurs or 
begging . for 
work. There 
are such, but 
they are unde- 
sirable, Ca- 
pable men are 
not generally 
out of work. 
We have a system of keeping tab on 
a good class of workers that may be 
interpreted as a waiting list. At any 
rate, getting men does not appear in 
the plans as one requiring serious at- 
tention. The reasons are apparent. 
I reeognize that there is a labor mar- 
ket and that there are certain /ell- 
defined principles and rules govern- 
ing that market, Our manufacturing 
competitors have been forced to 
work uniformly during this time. The 
work does not rush men at times 
and then give them a rest which 
really best fits into farm work during 
the harvest season. Steady, even 
Jabor, and hours for the entire year 
is the type of work that secures the 
best service. We aim to do this. Ten 
hours is a day’s work each and every 
day of the year. 

Many. times I will admit I would 
like to change the plan to the old 
method of hurry and rest, but in the 
long run it is demoralizing and does 
not pay, In the summer we use more 
men than in the winter, but those 
who come for the summer find that 
they enter a system and are among 
regulars who carry them along and 
they soon become adjusted. Our sal- 
aries are not excessively high, from 
$30 to $35°a° month and board for 
regular labor, and $50 to $55 a month 
and board for superintendents. 

Checks are out the 12th of each 
month for the preceding month. 
These wages are, however, better 
than the average city payment when 
measuréd by tife net gain. Malk 
production is a seven-day business, 
and not every man is willing to work 
Sundays. The wages are not more 
than is generally paid during the 
busy season, but they are higher for 
the winter season. We demand, how- 
ever, the same amount of work in 
January that we do in June. There 
is merit in a graded schedule, paying 
higher wages in the summer and less 
in the winter, but we have not adopt- 
ed it. 

Married men are generally con- 





H, E., COOK 


tented ,and remain. Single men 
come and go, in most cases not be- 
cause of dissatisfaction, providing 


they can and will do the work, but 
because of a shifting habit. ‘Distance 
lends enchantment,” “New pastures 
are sweeter for a time,” and all of 
those problems in psychology «too 
well known to need repeating, have 
to do with the case. Men like to 
work in an organized business, and 
they like to work with others. I 
would be a discredited man myself 
if I had to work alone very much of 
the time. Are there then no labor 
problems? Yes, we have them; they 
are, however, not so much gener- 
ally referred to as incapacity and in- 
difference as of organizing the daily 
routine to get the highest efficiency. 
VOut-of-door farm work does not lend 
itself as readily to human organiza- 
tion as business within. four walls. 

The men who work in the barns and 
bottling plant are more easily organ- 
ized. They know what to do every 
minute during the day. They are up 
at 3.30 a m, get the cows ready for 
milking, milk, bottle and get the 
shipment off, wash bottles; clean the 
buildings, feed. the cows and young 
mix feed, clip.cows and the 








many pieces of work incident to a 
certified milk plant. Rain or shine, 
cold or hot, there isa fixed amount of 
work each day. Farm work has the 
changing weather as the main hin- 
(crance and more area over which 
men must move; small repairs are 
mot as easily made and changes not 
as quickly handled. Perhaps I am 
confessing to a weakness, but it 
seems to me that a working organi- 
zation for farm hands is more of a 
problem than the men themeelves. 
The social life must be dealt with. 
Our farms are located in a commru- 
nity more thickly peopled than the 
@verage rural section. There are 
reople enough nearby to maintain a 
church, a grange, a fine creamery, a 
Small store and postoffice and former- 
ly a hotel. On my arrival at the 
farms last Thursday night from Can- 
ton I found a musical entertainment’ 
under way. Mr and Mrs Blodgett of 
the firm had the werkers and their 
families gathered on their lawn for a 
musical entertainment, serving ice 
@fream and cake, The music would 
have done credit to a traveling troupe. 
Was it worth while? Yes, it was, No 
doubt the late hours interfered with 
the rapidity of work the following 
day, yet there was something local 
to think and talk about and less de- 
sire to go to town, netting an in- 
creased efficiency. We will not tol- 
erate any of the. usual forms of 
dissipation and men must be at home 
nights and get their regular rest. We 
also stimulate the saving habit, It is 
habitually characteristic that a man 
who will not save his money soon 
finds another job. 
« What is the lesson? * Large farm 
units. The one big obstacle is the 
fact that the bulk of farm labor is 
performed by the family without di- 
rect cash compensation, which makes 
competition sharp and difficult to 
meet. When a man does not pay a 
labor bill he does not figure closely 
on cost of production. My observation 
is that farm efficiency as expressed in 
crops and general condition of things 
is far better when carried on by hired 
labor than when done by the family. 
Its development because of the ca- 
pacity of the management for busi- 
ness methods, breadth of view, etc, 
will settle the crop for selling diffi- 
culties and if more profitable, deal 
direct with the consumer. Qur own 
business may be.an example of as 
near direct dealing as is now work- 
able, Only one man stands between 
us and the consumer. The paid labor 
system will, no doubt, tend to intro- 
duce some of the differences between 
capital and labor now so well known 
in manufacturing centers. I antici- 
pate, however, that before that time 
arrives on the farm, humane and ra- 
tional methods of dealing with so- 
called labor troubles will have been 
generally adopted by the state, and 
justice and equity will prevail.—[H? 
£E. Cook. 


New Woods from Old 

[From Page 3.] 
two of the best found growing there. 
The land is now fenced, cattle will be 
kept out, and fires carefully guarded 
against. Grazing ahd fire both pre- 
vented, this woodland, with very little 
care, will now produce another crop 
of at least equal value, and better 
composition, than the first. 

Such work rarely, if ever, fails to 
pay for itself; in the case in point it 
did far more than that. Any farmer 
can plan such a cutting for either 
larger or smaller tracts, and if need 
be, carry it out, selling the cut wood 
instead of the standing timber. Per- 
haps it°’may not be done in a single 
year, or even two, but by a series of 
systematic thinnings made to extend 
over a period of several. With judg- 
ments and care such as he shows in 
the handling of his other crops, the 
farmer who owns a woodlot should 
have little difficulty in making it 4s 
satisfactory and productive as any 
portion of his land. 



















and seeding machines. 
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- Thirty-Six Highest Awards 
To International Harvester Machines 


"THE International Jury of Awards, at 

San Francisco Exposition, gave to ‘the 
International Harvester exhibit thirty-six 
highest awards covering not only the Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, and 
Plano harvesting, haying and corn machines and binder 
twine, but also the -newer lines—the oil engines and 
tractors, manure spreaders, tillage implements, farm 
wagons, corn planters, corn cultivators, feed grinders, 





This is a world’s record. Never before were so 
many highest awards given to any one exhibition of farm 
machines at any World's Fair. 

In 1851 the first reaper was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in London, and there received the Council Medal. 
Since 1851 it has been the Company's policy to exhibit 
and demonstrate its machines wherever the opportunity 


Our exhibit at San Francisco in 1915 occupies 
26,721 square feet of space, by far the most com- 
plete exhibit of its kind ever made. The thirty-six highest 
awards given to this exhibit constitute a splendid mark 
of approval for the good judgment of the hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who believe International Harvester 
machines to be the best the world affords. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 








The Guarantee Lime and 
_ Fertilizer Spreader 


Sooner or later you will 
buy this complete 
spreader. Why not Now? 






The spreader you have been waiting See, am 
either spread won or sow in rows. reg. 
e 


ulations can 4 ma from seat. a, Teal 
with ries such as acre-mark, indi 
cator, | screen, id. seat, neck-yoke and double-trees. 
Write us TODAY. 
THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E52, Baltim Md. 





The Efficient 
GRAIN DRILLI 


is the pick of the up-to-date farmer who realizes that 
the best drill is needed to insure maximum results. It 
embodies more valuable, individual features than any 

other grain drill made. Thirty years of improvemens tn in 


devices, along the lines of Honest Construction, by Drill 


rts has resulted in this great Seoting Me Machine. 

he Grain Drill that Knows No Equal. 
machines are made in plain or combined styles, Hoe 
or Disc, Steel or brad frame, Steel or Wood Wheels, 
ow to last a lifetim 

FREE Descriptive Catalog and Folders giving reasons 

with very why the Crown is the leader in the grain 
anil ‘Be ld of today, showing why Crown machines are 
the efficient machines. Get in right on this Drill 











question by writing us today. 
F . 





is bred for heav 
ities. Ofteny 


yields and high milling qual- @ ©. 
ids 86 to 40 bu. per scre. Guaranteed 


pure or money back. Free from smut and foreign 
ter. We handle only the finest strains of Fultz anc Poole 


Write for Free Booklet & Samples Today! 


o samples that interest 
We alsocarry a full line 


. Booklet tells how we select and breed wheat. 
grass clover and farm seeds. Write for prices today. 

















On American Plains 
Or Italian Hilis— 


are noted for strength, ightnene of draft, sim 


of operation, correct f ng of 


the user. 


you can get a 


est grasses to largest bush lima beans. 


up, in plain grain and combined 


Superior Grain Drill. 


Springfield, Ohio 

Makers of Seeding Machinery for every 
purpose, Write us about your seeding 
problems and our Scientific Department 
will Sane answer your 








any Grain-Growing Country in the World 


SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILLS 


clmpligity, once 

both Grain an 

great clearance in trash, and the satisfaction, they give 

“Even sowing means even growing.’ 

No matter where you five or Ero o7 whet pouz conding con@ilone p00, 
Superior Drill de your work in the best 4 


manner. 
Superior Drills comently sow all known seeds—small- 


Superior Drills are made in every size from one horse 
grain and fertilizer [r~ 
styles—Single Disc, Double Disc, Hoe and ShoeJ 


WARRANTY S=.Sczcitmrcctveete | 8 
Send for the Superior Catalogue. Read it; get posted. 


Then go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the " ‘a ‘ Hayne 
“The Name Tells a True Story.” -— 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 


Fertilizer, 
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Returns to American Agriculturist 

rrespondents make condition of corn 
ae 1 80.6, against 82.3 on July 1. 
is decline was due almost entirely 
the lack of warm, growing weath- 
in the northern part of the corn 


Baement undoubtedly comes from the 
» persistent and excessive rainfall. 
© The net result of the month, how- 
ever, is that in the north half 
of the corn belt the situation 
on August 1 is even less promising 
than it was on July 1 with the final 
end of the season 30 days nearei At 
this time in the south half of the corn 
belt the original lateness of the crop 
has been largely made good and be- 
Cause of the ample moisture there is 
‘@very evidence of a good crop. 

Still Possibility of Corn Maturity 

~ There is still time to mature a corn 
crop, even in the northern belt, pro- 
vided the weather conditions during 
the next five weeks shall be entirely 
favorable, and further provided kill- 
ing frost shall hold off until well into 
October. On the other hand, the 
Situation of growth is such that un- 
less there is ample warm weather 
with hot nights within the period 
Mentioned, and unless frost docs 
hold off. until late, there may be a 
very serious corn shortage. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop on August 1 


this year, in comparison with a 
* 40-year average: 
CORN, CONDITION AUGUST 1 


1915 10-yr 1915 10-yr 


Cond ave Cond ave 
Z, 82 82 Mo, 75 
94 Kan, 74 72 


Tex, 84 75 Neb, 77 80 
rk, 90 82 D. 51 82 
‘enn, 93 86 S D, 67 85 

a, 91 89 1, 93 88 
y. 89 85 Ore, 85 91 
% 85 85 Wash, 90 90 

Mich, 72 80 Okla, 90 70 

Ind, $4 85 Mont, 81 87 
1, 78 83 Other 87 86 

Wis, 68 8 —_- — 

Minn; 53 84 Total 80.6 81.9 

Ta 8 


It can readily be seen that under 
the situation that exists this year an 
attempt to figure a prospective crop 
om the basis of past experience has 
small value. Nevertheless, there is a 
demand for a translation of condition 
into possible bushels, and to meet 
this demand it may be said that if 
mormal weather conditions are ex- 
perienced hereafter, and if frost holds 
off until reasonably iate, the present 
condition may be taken as indicating 
a.crop of 2,890,000,000- bushels, 

Winter Wheat Bulks Large 

‘Average winter wheat yield is 17.1 
bushels to the acre, which we dis- 
tinctly present as simpiy a preliminary 
statement. On this basis, however, the 
total crop of winter would reach 689,- 
000,000 , bushels, a figure which breaks 
all previous crop records. 

WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE OF AUGUST 1 
{In thousands of bushels.] 






Yield Bus Yield Bus 
NY, 22 8.316 Ta, 24 12,720 
Pa, 17 22,797 Mo, 14 38,920 
Tex, 15 20,295 Kan, 15 130,500 
Ark, 14 2,548 Neb, 22 79,222 
Tenn, 12 10,056 Cal, 18 7,812 
-~WYVa, 14 3,598 Ore, 25 16,550 
Ky, 12 9,960 Wash, 29 32,480 
R Oo. 20 41,180 Okla, 13 39,897 
ag Mich, 20 18,900 Mont, 2 16,983 
q Ind, 18 49,860 Other, — 14 67,564 
Til, 20 57,640 ——— 
Wis. 21 1,806 Totl, VW TA 689,304 

SPRING WHEAT, CONDITION AUGUST 1 

1915 1914 

> Cond Cond 

New England . eo: 95 90 

Wisconsin os. 91 

Minnesota . 91 80 

iowa hee 85 81 

91 75 

ebraska ..... 91 84 

Noon Dakota . 92 83 

South Dakota ~~ 96 70 

ashin : $8 32 

ngton 

iyesning Site we aeetind 6 96 88 

her . OF 225 92 

NE i iv ues ae tes 92.4 80.9 


High Spring Wheat Promise 

The condition of spring wheat on 
August 1 is reported at 92.4, against 
92.7 on July 1. This is the highest 
report of condition at this season of 
the year that has been made in many 
- years. Weather conditions during the 
oe have been highly favorable. 

' Harvest has begun in extreme 
South Dakota. With favor- 
ther conditions it will progress 
' to the northward. On the 
ot the average of past expe- 















Crops 1 in Sight” 


m results depend upon westher—Billion-bushel wheat crop here= 
_ Winter yield above expectations, spring wheat very big— 
Record-breaking oats—By Statistician B. W. Snow 


forecast a yield of 15.7 bushels per 
acre and an indicated crop of 306,- 
000,000 bushels, 

Upon the basis of the possibilities 
developed by this month’s investiga- 
tion in both winter and spring wheat 
it would appear that for the first time 
in the history of the world a billion 
bushels of wheat is in prospect as the 
probable crop of a single country in 
a single year. 


Enormous Oats Crop Assured 


Returns from correspondents make 
the condition of oats August 1 91.5, 
against 92.7 July 1. 
the fact that there has been some 
discouragement on account of con- 
tinued rainfall and difficulty in har- 
vesting down tangled grain, the pres- 
ent condition would undoubtedly be 
the highest of the year. 

There has been some loss in quan- 
tity already through inability to har. 
vest grain badly storm tangled, and 
further damage in quality where 
shocks have been repeatedly wetted. 
But, in spite of these losses, the 
present crop indication promises 35.2 


bushels per acre, and indicates a 
total crop of 1,409,000,000 bushels. 
OATS, CONDITION AUGUST 1, 1915 

Cond Cond 
N Y, 93 Mo, 84 
Pa, 94 Kan, 78 
Tex, 89 Neb, 91 
Ark, 83 N D, 93 
Tenn, 84 SD, 95 
W Va, 95 Cal, 86 
Ky, 88 Ore. 88 
L 94 Wash, 96 
Mich, 96 Okla, 83 
Ind, 94 Mont, 98 
Til, 93 Other. 92 
Wis, 98 —— 
Minn, 93 Total, 91.5 
Ta, 8 
POTATOES, CONDITION AUGUST 1 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
NY, 90 85 Mo, 92 50 
Pa, 91 85 Kan, 82 66 
Tex, 70 60 Md, 95 80 
Ark, 90 57 N D, 83 83 
Tenn, 94 52 SD, 94 80 
W Va, 98 60 Cal, 90 97 
Ky, 97 50 Ore, 90 85 
oO. 93 5 Wash, 90 88 
Mich, 90 85 Okla, 87 75 
nd, 91 51 Mont, 96 93 
Til, 94 60 Other, 91 75 
Wis, 95 94 —_—_— 
Minn, 7 86 Total, 91.0 77.8 
Ta, 95 70 


Fine Potato Crop Hoped For 

The condition of potatoes is re- 
ported, at 91.0, which is very high for 
August 1. The crop has had the ad- 
vantage of cool weather and ample 
rainfall practically everywhere, and 
the only unfavorable condition whitch 
is noted is an excess of moist- 
ure in many districts. What the 


Were it not for 


effect of this excess of moisture and 
consequent rank growth of vine may 
have upon the yield, and upon the 
keeping qualities of the tubers. is a 
matter which only time will deter- 
mine. In some important northern 
sections such as New York and New 
England grave fears are expressed 
that field rot will set in. 


The Notable Hay Crop 


The following statement shows the. 


preliminary estimate of yield of hay 
per acre, and total crop, by states: 


PRELIMINARY HAY ESTIMATE, AUGUST 


P acre, tons Tons 
1.05 4,054,000 
1.10 5,165,000 

1.20 ng legs + 











1.45 76,000 

1.52 499,000 

nnessee oe 1.31 967,000 

West Virginia ...... 1,25 823,000 

ped 1.41 969,000 

Ohio ....+.. 35 3,719,000 
Michigan 1.13 2,443, 

Indiana .. 1.47 2,521,000 

Illinois 1.47 3,025,000 

Wisconsin .. 1.59 3,975,000 

Minnesota .. 1.64 2,842,000 

Towa ..... 1.70 4,814,000 

Missouri 1.46 3,828,000 

Kansas .. 1.76 2,915,000 

Nebraska 1.63 2,008,000 

North Dakota ...... 1.08 378,000 

South Dakota ...... 1.43 679,000 

— 1.75 687,000 

1.84 1,627,000 

2.38 1,968,000 

1.39 559,000 

2.50 1,785,000 

1.75 10,388,000 

1.48 71,108,000 

1.43 70,071,000 

1.31 64,116,000 


1.47 72,691,000 
114 54,916,000 
The hay crop of the country has 
been affected by the abnormal 
weather conditions of June and July 
in a manner that is most striking. 
Early in the season, particularly 
throughout the great central valleys, 
there was every indication that the 
crop would be one of moderate pro- 
portions, with a light yield per acre 
because of the general drouth last 


year, the consequent weakening of 
old meadows, and the dry early 
season this year. 

Beginning with April 1, however, 
west of the Missouri river, and 
with the early days of May 
east of that stream, the _ states 


of the central valleys have experienced 
much more than normal rainfall, ac- 
companied by temperatures below 
the average. The result has been a 
very strong growth of all classes of 
grass during the latter part of the 
growing season. In all the states 
from Ohio. eastward much damage 
and delay reported by reason of 
excessive rains. 

The average yield per acre of all 
classes of hay is reported now by our 
correspondents at 1.48 tons, making 
a total hay crop of 71,108,000 tons. 
The rate of yield east of the Alle- 
gheny mountains in New Engiand, 
New York and Pennsylvania is below 
average because of early rainfall, and 
also damage through excessively wet 
harvests. 
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Crops O K and All to the Merry, Uncle, Thanks 
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SAVE HALF Your- 


Paint Bills 


By INGERSOLL PAINT — proveq 
best by years’ use. It will please you; 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 

ow to prold wonkre ang oxpgnce soneed by paints 
i co and peeling. aluable in 

ar pa. with Sample Color Vards. Write me. ba 

IT N I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, wy. 
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THROW. SCOOPS AWAY: 
i915 PRESS DOWN) aye 
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CIDER.. PRESSES 


We furnish outfits for an 
size mill, from A — 
est to 

Presses, Graters: a 
orators, Pumps, etc., 

are ‘‘the standard.’ 
é & BOSCHERT PRESS C0, 
216 W.Water St., Syracuse,.', 
Established 1872. 







































relght Ppropaid on the new 
_ my “RA eR’ * bicycle am at once 
for our big catalog ond special off 
Marvelous improvements. Batra 
Betnery values in ov iS price of You caw 
dee * to buy A wdbng ptm our > tenet propo 
RITE TODAY 
Bo ove, tes “Rider it”” apd make 
big my eg orders fur bicycles and supplies 
Get ou: i terms Of & Semple to Introduce the 
new onan GER.” 
equipment. sundries and everything 






A A. Prices, Fewer orion 
on Motorcycle 6nd Automobile Suppl 


Mead Cycle Co... Dept. i.76 Chicago 


WELL *avs° WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
Granger” Fruit and Vegetable. Evaporator. 
Cheaper than canning—Less work—No loss— 
t, -00, $5.00 and $8. Send for r catalog. F He 
EASTERN FG. CO., 259 S. 4TH ST. 
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| SWEET CORN | 
Z By Albert E. Wilkinson Y 
GY Department 0 of | colle Agro New York y 


For the first time, a safe, practical and 

complete guide on Sweet Corn Culture 
has been prepared. The whole subject is 
treated in detail minutely and plainly, as 
only a practical man actively engaged in 
sweet corn growing can handle it. Varieties, 7 
methods of culture, commercial growing and 
processes of drying and canning are com- 
pletely covered in this excellent It is 7 
a book that will appeal to the small farmer, 
market gardener, the suburban grower, for 
the man who produces sweet corn, and for 
factories and other commercial enterprises. 


res 5x7 inches, 203 pages. 
Price, net, 75 cents, 
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Automobile 






Repairing Tire Cuts 
R. S. WILSON 

By repairing your cuts you cut 
your tire bills. A little glass cut, a nail 
hole, or any abrasion that penetrates 
the rubber tread to the fabric of the 
tire, opens @ way for dirt and mois- 
ture to creep in. In many an appar- 
ently perfect tire, when removed from 
the wheel, and deflated, is found a 
loose tread, under which.are dirt and 
moisture, rotting the fabric. If you 
nave ever found a tire in this condi- 
tion, you know you have had a strong 
temptation to call it defective. Almost 
without exception, the tire having a 
joose tread and rotting fabric is not 
at fault. 

as the tire revolves a suction is 
produced, which draws particles of 
dirt into the cut. Gradually these par- 
ticles work under the rubber, grind- 
jng and cutting it from the fabric. If 
neglected, this grinding process will 
work around the tire and separate the 
whole tread from the fabric. The fab- 
ric under the tread soaks up some of 
the moisture, which causes it to 
weaken, and a blow-out soon follows. 

A tire cut is the most common and 
most destructive of all tire troubles, 
and yet, is the easiest to remedy if 
taken in time. It is a good plan to 
look over your tires every few days. 
It will pay to repair any cuts, however 
insignificent they may appear. 

You can do this quickly by cleaning 
out with gasoline and filling in with 
quick repair gum. A can of this is in- 
expensive and may save many dollars’ 
worth of tires and lots of trouble. 
Rapid deterioration invariably follows 
a neglected cut. 


Apple Shippers Talk Shop 


A general spirit of optimism marked 
the 2ist annual meeting of the Inter- 





national apple shippers’ association 
at Chicago. With an attendance of 
over 500, representing practically 


every state in the union, and with sev- 
eral Canadian delegates on hand, the 
meeting was one of the largest ever 
held. While estimates were not made 
public concerning this year’s apple 
crop, it seemed to be the general 
consensus of opinion that the outlook 
was favorable, many growers report- 
ing unusually fine conditions. 

A unique and most popular feature 
of this year’s meeting was motion 
pictures of picking and packing 
scenes in the orchard of Hon H. M. 
Dunlap of Savoy, Ill, apple growing 
in Indiana, with an address by B. W. 
Douglass of Trevlac, Ind. One of the 
most interesting discussions was that 
following the address of C. B. Shafer 
of Gasport, N Y, on The support of 
better grades and grade legislation. 
The association went on record in 
favor of this movement, and stand- 
ardization of package was also em- 
phasized as one of the essentials to 
bettering conditions in the apple in- 
dustry. A good display of early ap- 
ples elicited attention, and J. Teator 
of Upper Red Hook, N Y, captured 
the sweepstakes prize. 

New York was selected as the next 
meeting place, the first Wednesday of 
August, 1916, being the date set. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. W. J. Hearty of Boston; 
vice-president, B. F. Hitz of Indian- 


apolis; secretary, R. G. Phillips of 
Rochester, N Y; treasurer, W. M. 
French of New York; sergeant-at- 


arms, John V. Gazzalo of St Louis. 





May Frosts Hit Cranberries 


One exception to the generally lib- 
eral production in staple and special 
crops is cranberries. Grown for mar- 
ket in three states, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and slightly 
elsewhere, this special crop, always 
hazardous and therefore a fascinating 
gamble,” will this year prove short 
of a recent average, according to re- 
coty from our correspondents in the 

Through slow development, the 
, Promises late in Wisconsin. 
aorty satisfactory conditions prevail 
~ New Jersey. But in Massachusetts, 
= _premier producer, cranberry bogs 
_e hard hit by frosts occurring in 
al This was particularly true of 
wie otected bogs. Where flowed, and 

ere the water had not been: with- 





awh, reasonably good yields may 
ected. But ‘our correspondents 


| 4m Cape Cod territory, including the 
ose longest in, 


‘biggest growers, and th 

the business, uniformly advise us that 
the outlook is very poor to indiffer- 
ent; some say only a quarter of a 
full yield, others estimate up to half 
a normal or better. 

Should the predictions prove true, 
it must cut the total crop substanti- 
ally, and ought to have its bearing on 
values, which last year started in 
every low, around $5 per barrel at 
shipping points. No prices for 1915 
berries have yet been named. 

The Wisconsin crop is irregular and 
difficult to estimate; several hard 
frosts there during the spring, dis- 
astrous to unprotected bogs. Around 
Cranmoor, set of fruit. uneven, but 
early August prospects better than 
last year. 

Better prospects than last year. 
Crop in good condition; some bogs a 
— late—[W. H. F., Cranmoor, 

Ss. 


Crop promises one-third larger than 
last year. Setting uneven; some blos- 
soms, some half grown fruit.—[J. W. 
Fitch, Cranmoor, Wis. 


Saving Flattened Out Corn 


J. C. TATHAM, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y. 

My corn was laid almost flat by the 
gale and downpour last week. I 
thought at first that it was ruined. 
Some of it began to stand up under 
the influence of Saturday’s sunshine. 

That afternoon my men and I, eacl? 
at the end of a long pole, went 





through the rows lifting up the 
plants. Where wot badly tangled, we 
could straighten 7 at one 

the plants that could be “covered” by 
the pole’s full length. 

Where the tangle of weight was too 
much to t 
mass was already musty, we cut the 
stalks close to the ground and set 
them up in small bundles to cure. 
Today tsunday) the corn that was 
lifted is straightening up fine. If the 
rest of the lot does not respond by 
Monday night, or if it looks like it 
may rot or ferment, we shall cut it 
close to the ground and slap it into 
the silo without delay. Of course it 
won’t make silage as rich in feeding 
value as if the grain had glazed, but 
it will be ever so much better than 
to lose the whole crop. 


What Father Did 


The little girl who was visiting at a 
neighbor’s house was being enter- 
tained by taking her out and showing 
her the horses, 

“Here’s one of them,”’ she said, 
“that coughs and hangs his head and 
has watery eyes, just the way daddy's 
horse did last summer.”’ 

“What did your father do for his 
horse?”’ asked the owner of the af- 
flicted animal. “Do you remember?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the little girl. “He 
sold him.”’ 











Mention A A When You Write 


to lift, and where the }- 





SANUWICH 
Hay Press 


motor thet to making dese 


—the famous press 
profits of $10, $15, $20 a day f 


15, ‘or shrewd 
everywhere. Makes it own power (4, 6, or 8 H. P. 
from simple gas engine on same truck. Both Press 
and in our own factory. You can 


" Break All 
Baling Records 


in your neighborhood with the fast worki 
wm Motor Press. Sure certain Bn 1 | 


bales. Friction clutch right on 
. *tslip’’ steel chain belt. Simple sel? 
feeder and block dropper. Engine with Magneto. 
We make Horse and Belt Power Presses too, 


Get Our Book 


—**Tone Tell” ed from to or wi 
Saline a in ‘actual se the ey 
@ copy 


can make with a Sandwich Press. A postal 

FREE. Write HOW! A 

SANDWICH MFG. CO., SIGOAK ST. SANDWICH,ILL, 
Box 516 , Councll Bluffs, le. Box 516, Kansas City, Mo 


Great for S Ye 
VIN 2% to 3% Tons 
“iy < per hour 
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years, totaling 45 per cent. 


before known in tires. 


than anyone else attempts. 








not commonly employed. 


output gives you in Goodyears a value never 


Goodyear Extras 


Goodyear Fortified Tires have five costly 
features found in no other tire. 
bat your five major troublesein better ways 


These tires, in addition, have other features 


$1,635,000 Hidden 
In This Year’s Goodyear Tires 


Not an Excuse 


Let us first explain that this is not an ex- 
cuse for over-price. Our this year's price re- 
duction—made February 1—will save Good- 
year users about five million dollars this year. 

And that was our third reduction in two 


Our matchless 


They com- 


as Goodyears. And you would never know it, 
save by months of use, if we left them out. 


$500,000 Added 

This year's improvements—just our latest 
additions—cost us $500,000 yearly. Most of 
it goes into extra rubber—all into extra wear. 
And this much is added—this half million 
dollars —at a time when we save users five 
million dollars in price. At a time when some 
makers are skimping to meet competition. 
Then our Research Department—to find 
more betterments still—will cost us $100,000. 


Yours for the Asking 


These extras are yours for theasking. Tires 
without them will be offered so long as 





If we omitted those ex- 
tras, this year’s probable 
output would cost us 
$1,635,000 less. That is, 
we could add to our prof- 
its about $5450 per day. 

Most of 
are hidden. 


these extras 
Tires that 
lack them look as strong 
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YEAR 


AKRON, One 
ene ° 
Fortified Tires 
our WV. testufe. 
Fortified m4 many rubber rivets. 
iont = Fouracuee. 
thick All-Weather tread. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 




















you will buy them. But 
any dealer, if you ask 
him, will supply you Good+ 
year tires. 

Goodyear has for 
years outsold any other 
tire. It is gaining new 
users faster than we can 
supply them. And those 
extras did it. (2418) 
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Large roomy seven passer 


: ; touring car 
JITH our production capacity it ee aiken ond 


increased to 100,000 cars an- _____ inder bloc motor 
Efficiently lubricated— 


nually we are in a position to offer usually economical 


the 1916 Overland Six at the re on 
markably low price of $1145. This | ieitimsiie™ cn 


45 horsepower motor 
High tension magneto Extré 


car is considerably under the market | oy lel 


ht dimmers 35 int 
Full stream-line body design 


price of other Sixes having equal pa 
or similar specifications. Gish acacia isempo 


Medel 83 four-cylinder, five passenger Touring Car ~ $750 f. e. b. Toledo Willy 0 On 























G@ations 


bx 44 inch tires all around; 
non-skids on rear 

™ac>inch wheel base; high ten- 
sion magneto ignition 

ll electric control buttons 
on steering column 








Left hand drive 
gtype Center control 
in Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

High grade magnetic speed- 
ometer 

Electric horn 

Electric control buttons on 
steering column 








Bow. See the Overland dealer in your town. 
Dept.396 
ny, Toledo, Ohio 

ht Automobile 








RASP the full significance of its 
size as denoted by wheelbase, 
seating capacity, tires; of its generous, 
efficient power equipment; of its su- 
perior ignition; of its every comfort 
and convenience; of its beautiful 
lines. Then realize that the Overland 
price for these extremes of luxury 
is only $1145. 


Made in U.S.A." 
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Pz Orange Judd Com 
resident William A A. 
Barrett, secretar, 


‘w. Burkett. 


yi oP CBSCBIPTION PRICE--ONE DOLLAR «a year; 
‘gion, poate tee six months, including postage at present 
rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


ibenasnes— ene label or wrapper on the papor 
date your eupoerinet won expires, When 

yment is made the receipt of oes paper and ig 
ge in the date of noti- 
that money has ay received. In case of 
renewal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
@ journal to such of our subscriberg as find it 


venient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
> erggeteanaaa continued after expiration, please 
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- Botify 
ome IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
fure to give their old as well as their new address. 


> ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
sd lines to the inch) each insertion. 

UR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee that 

“an advertiser in this issue of Orange Judd American 

jeulturist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 

subscriber the purchase price of any article advertised 

herein if found not to be as advertised. To take 

Advantage of that guarantee, our subscribers MUST 

ways state in talking with or writing to any of our 

isers: “I saw your adv in the old reliable 

ge judd American Agriculturist."" We are not 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Publishers 
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Ee” The League of the World 

Peace around the globe is to de- 
pend largely upon the western hem- 
isphere, The nations of North and 

South America must co-operate in 

mutual helpfulness. 

‘The first step is for the United 

States of America to make _ the 

+ gmende honorable to the United 
tes of Columbia. Pay that nation 
an indemnity for despoiling her of 
Panama. The sum of $25,000,000 has 
— agreed upon by both nations, 
has been approved by congres- 
stohal committees regardless of party. 
‘The final vote ca it was not reached 
in the last congress, but should be 
one of the earliest and most unani- 
mous acts of the next session, 

Having thus “squared” ourselves 
with the countries to the south of us, 
having thus proved that we recog- 
nize right as greater than might, let 
ali the western mations meet-at Pan- 
ama city under the auspices of the 
Pan-American Union. Let that or- 
ganization develop into a veritable 
league of the Americas, whose pur- 
pose is co-operation for their common 
welfare without infringing upon their 
mutual! rights. 

The larger All-America’s Union 
might be administered by two sena- 
tors from each nation, in constant 
‘session at Panama as its capital. The 
house of delegates; based on popula- 
tion, would meet at specified inter- 
vals. This guarantees that equality 
of représentation of small nations and 
large which is vital, and that has 
insured unity between the little and 
big states of our own republic. 

. This Pan-American Union would 
first straighten out things in Mexico, 
by aiding those unhappy people to 
‘establish a stable government of 
Mexicans for Mexico. Such aid would 
be welcomed by all factions, whereas 
intervention by the United States 
alone -would cement all Mexicans 
against this country. Meanwhile, the 
United .States of America will have 
helped Hayti to a self-respecting po- 
_ sition, much as it already has done for 
San Domingo, but without encroach- 
ing upon their national entity. 
~ The Pan-American navy would 
_ serve all the western hemisphere, It 
'* would make neutral the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, for at least half or 
two-thirds their width. Inclading the 
‘s surplus land, grain, meat and 
supply, the Pan-American asso- 
th its: union navy, would 



















‘upon a somewhat similar 

international Mavy would gs “a 
seas and prevent all warfare under, 
upon or over the great waters. Its 
economic and financial co-operation 
would promote better distribution and 
exchange, thus steadying prices and 
equalizing values, All industries would 
flourish, the abolition’ of all navies 
but that of the League would be fol- 
lowed gradually by reduction of 
armies, peace and prosperity would 
become universal. 

This is no chimera. It is practical. 
Its foundation is laid already in the 
Pan-American Union, The initiative 
of Argentina, Brazil and Chile in the 
Mexican affair during 1914 affords a 
precedent, which is renewed in the 
joint negotiations over Mexico now 
under way. Our amende honorable 
to Columbia is virtually agreed upon. 
The succeeding steps need not be slow 
or difficult, Instead of a Zollverein 
of the western hemisphere against 
the world, here is a union of effort 
that eventually shall enlist all the 
nations of the earth in a league for 
the benefit of each nation and for 
the better civilization of all. 

This program would confer untold 
blessings upon the people of the 
United States of America, and espe- 
cially upon American agriculture. 


No Dairy Show This Year 


The national dairy show has been 
officially abandoned for 1915, with the 
announcement by the directors that 
in 1916 they will put on the greatest 
show ever held. They have decided 
that the demands of safety require 
this action, While foot and mouth 
disease appears to be entirely stamped 
out in every part of the country, yet 
it is still considered wise to avoid as- 
sembling so many valuable cattle 
subject to a possible stray infection. 

No better evidence coul@ be pre- 
sented that the national dairy show 
association is actually working to ad- 
vance the interests of dairying. It is 
a considerable sacrifice to drop out 
an entire year of this great show, yet 
entirely justifiable caution. It is an- 
other step toward increasing the 
margin of safety, and placing live 
stock interests on a firmer basis than 
ever before. It gives another 12 
months in which dairymen can con- 
tinue to work on the problems of 
thoroughly safeguarding their herds. 
The final result will be that serious 
epidemics will be made impossible. 


A New Epoch in Marketing 


Plenty of cash is now available for 
crop moving purposes. Meney should 
be easy at low rates from now till 
December throughout the grain, live 
stock and cotton producing: regions. 
It will be if banks obey the new cir- 
cular issued last week by the federal 
reserve board. 

For the first time in history, the 
banks have no excuse for not accom- 
modating producers to the limit. If 
they ignore the federal reserve sys- 
tem and strive to exact the utter- 
most toll from the marketing of crops, 
the banks do so at their peril. 

The farmer’s note, secured by 
standard grades of nonperishable 
grain or cotton represented by eleva- 
tor or warehouse receipts, or secured 
by live stock, his bank should cash 
at a reasonable rate. On such a note 
to be paid .within four or six months 
the farmer should be able to borrow 
money at his local bank by paying 
interest in advance (discount) at the 
lowest rate current for the best 
paper in that section, say 5, 6 or 7% 
a year, 

No longer may the bank say “money 
is scarce, we can only let you have half 
as much as.you want,” and charge 
an ungodly rate for it. Such a state- 
ment is not true. For the bank can 
indorse such note, send it to the fed- 
eral reserve bank, and by return 
mail get back newly issued federal 
reserve notes (cash) for full face 
value of the paper thus rediscounted. 
The reserve bank charges only 4 to 
5% for such rediscounting, so that if 
the farmer pays 5 or &, his local 
bank gets the difference for its nend- 
some profit. 

In due time, is sold the grain, cot- 
ton or live stock securing the note, 
the proceeds are first applied to pay- 
ing off the note, and the balance is 
paid over to the farmer. The loéal 
bank then pays the federal reserve 
bank, and it keéps if its vault the 
cash thus returned until the money 
is- again used, Thus the-volume of 
currency expands and contracts sately 
as. business warrants. 

‘The farmer or buyer need: not rush 
to: market his grain, stock or cotton 








se aeaeee of the World, pat te together om lies 0 inst cle att: wht, So tion, and In activity of distributers, 


micet pressing debts, but can borrow 
upon same and thus be able to 
hold or sell at will. The result should 
be more gradual marketing, with 
steadier prices, and less of the wide 
fluctuations that benefit only specu- 
lators at expense of both producers 
and consumers, 

Each bank will fix the margin of 
security it will require on such paper, 
which probably will be not less than 
20%, or even more if prices are 
erratic or uncertain. To get a low 
rate, the security must be sufficient 
so that the bank runs no risk. This 
method is capable of amply caring for 
the extraordinary situation which 
again confronts the cotton crop. If 
your bank refuses to extend you such 
accommodation, please report fully 
and instantly to this periodical. The 
congress that empowered the federal 
reserve board to fix rediscount rates, 
may authorize the board to fix rates 
that banks may charge their cus- 
tomers, just as transportation charges 
are fixed by the government. 





Innovation in Fair Displays 

Nearly all of the state and county 
fairs last year paid more attention to 
educational features than ever before. 
Perhaps this was more noticeable in 
the poultry and dairy~™ product de- 
partments than elsewhere, Poultry 
killing demonstrations, exhibits of 
market egg packages and egg can- 
*dling practices and addresses on mar- 
keting by the best speakers attracted 
crowds of poultrymen and others. 
Dairymen gathered to see how butter, 
milk and cream were educationally 
scored, and to héar dairy experts talk 
cn various phases of the industry. The 
management of the Ohio and New 
York state fairs have been especially 
active in promoting these educational 
features. However, the fairs, wheth- 
er big state exhibits or local ones, 
should give even greater educational 
service than at present. 

A producer of anything wants to 
learn how he can make more money. 
The fair can give him a splendid op- 
portunity. In addition to market 
classes of eggs, there should be live 
and dressed poultry of all kinds prom. 
inently displayed. The farmer should 
be able to take off his coat and. do 
things himself, Under the leadership 
of an expert, he might kill~a hog or 
steer and make the market cuts. This 
has been done to advantage at some 
of the winter live stock conventions. 
The larger fairs could well support a 
tile drainage or similar demonstra- 
tion that would emphasize the needs 
of the local community or state at 
large. Small amateur fruit, corn and 
live stock judging contest to be held 
once each day by an expert would do 
more to educate visitors than a build- 
ing full of fruit or animals on 
exhibit. The duty of first-hand demon- 
stration has largely fallen. upon col- 
lege men, farm bureau agents and 
other public individuals. Because of 
the big numbers in attendance, the 
fairs have a great opportunity for 
service in these days. 





A reform that will save taxpayers 
many millions, has been approved 
by the New York 
constitutional con- 
vention. It prohibits 
sinking fund bonds, 
All public indebtedness must be in 
serial bonds to be paid off at ma- 
turity. The best way to pay debts is 
to pay them, not to deposit money in 
banks to meet the debt. at some fu- 
ture time. Banking interests that have 
fattened on sinking funds are sorely 
put out. They hate to lose their fat 
pickings off of taxpayers. American 
Agriculturist was one of the first 
periodicals to advocate this reform 
and perhaps the only farm paper to 
insist upon it. 


Big Saving for 
Taxpaycrs 





The consumption of milk in New 
York city has increased 50% in the 
last decade. 

Dairymen, Attention Milk dealers im- 
press this fact 

upon milk producers, while share- 
holders in the distributing concerns 
smile knowingly and say nothing. 
The milk distributers advertise exten- 
sively their various products, and no 
one will gainsay that this is an ef- 
fective means of increasing sale. Yet 
the increase is not all due to the ac- 
tivity of the dealers and educational 
campaigns to stimulate greater con- 
sumption of milk. During the last 10 
years there has been over a million 
and a half increase in population in 
Greater New York, which compared 
with the present census is a gain of 
abontt 30%. Thus there isan increase 
in consumption of milk, in popula- 
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“in price paid to mi), 
American Agriculturist 
has from time to time made varioys 
suggestion to producers Pointing to 
the way out. Contract prices for the 
winter months will be announced jn 
September and again next March, 
Producers must get together ang act 
as a unit if anything is to be done. 





The development of seed farms 
whether a single acre devoted to a 
single variety 
or much wider 
areas, is just 
now & worth. 
while proposition. The partia] de. 
pendence upon France and Germany 
and Russia for garden and field se eds, 
and the upset conditions by reason of 
the war, have been fully set forth in 
these pages more than once this year. 


Home-Grown Seeds 
for 1916 


The belief prevails in influential quar. 
ters that seedsmen depending , 1pon 
Europe are liable to experience m ich 


difficulty in getting such orders fi! ed 
for the winter and. spring of 1915 
Owing to the greatly disturbed cae 


tions, the usuai planting was inter. 
fered with; in many instances neither 
farm heip nor horses to work the 
farm machinery. Because of this 


condition abroad, our own seed deal. 
ers have been more than willing to 
place a large part of their contracts 
for future supplies in different parts 
of this country; for example, many of 
the small vegetable seeds will this 
season come from California.- All of 
this is worth while. 





A classification has been added to 
the list of prizes and honors at the 


International live 

International stock show to cover 
Recognizes Boys competitive live 
stock feeding by 

boys. This is good. No more whole. 


some idea can be spread through our 
agricultural fairs than that boys, up- 
on whose shoulders the responsibil- 
ity of the country soon will descend, 
are very important factors to be con- 
sidered. Two years ago, when the 
splendid black steer from Canada took 
the grand championship at the Inter- 
national, it was rumored about the 
ring that. he hati been fed and cared 
for by a boy. Perhaps that had some- 
thing to do with the inspiration for 
this new series of ptizes. Here is a 
competition which will require more 
persistence, patience and skill than 
high jumping, basebail or boxing. 





“What they have just said”—those 
folks in our cover picture of July 17 


‘—has been imagined by large num- 


bers of our readers. Their replies are 
now being classified, and the prize 
winners will be announced in our 
next issue, 





The male sex of voting age may 
vote regardless of color, provided only 
that voters comply with the require- 
ments imposed by state law which do 
not violate the federal constitution. 
So says the United States supreme 
court in its unanimous decision of 21 
June, 1915. Why are not women in- 
cluded also? When suffrage is at- 
tained, both sexes will look back with 
amazement upon these dark ages dur- 
ing which only men could qualify as 
electors, 





Parmer Cites Hen Record—Being a 
reader of American Agriculturist I 
noticed in the poultry department, is- 
sue of June 12, the report of Mrs J. 
A. Ramsy of Knox county, O, in 
which she cited the egg-laying record 
of her 100 White Leghorn hens. I 
wish to tell what 14 of my fowls have 
done. Ten were hatched April 21, 
1914, the others April 20, 1913. They 
are of the Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Rhode Island Red breeds. I have 
kept them in a small 6x20-foot yard, 
where the place is always clean and 
well ventilated. The first eggs were 
laid January 12, 1915. I gathered in 
January 49 eggs, February 200, March 
270, April 231, May 228, or a total up 
to June 1 of 986 eggs. Meanwhile seven 
hens were set and raised chickens. 
All have been laying again since May 
1. I do not force egg production, but 
furnish the fowls with good, clean and 
comfortable quarters, with pure 
drinking water and mixed foods, char- 
coal, grit and scratch pen for exer- 
cise. They have gentle treatment and 
plenty of green food. I am a firm 
advocate of kind treatment. I should 
like to hear from others.—[{T. D. Gib- 
bons, Columbiana County, O. 


Senator Swanson gets it off clevc:19 
“The. farmer will 1: ot 
get very. far loaning himself. 





money. 
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SERVICE 


Caught by a Fake Loan 


A man here advertised in our local 

per 6% money to loan, five or i0 
ears’ time on improved farms or graz- 
ae lands. His adv in the paper did not 
say that he represented Security Farm 
Loan association, the Chicago outfit that 
vour Service Bureau exposed and 
yainst which a postal fraud order is 
now outstanding. The agent agreed to 
make me @ loan of $250 within 20 days 
after March 27, the date I paid him the 
advance fee of $12. Now: he refuses to 
make the loan or to return the fee. If 
the company were no good why should 
he be allowed to run his adv in the 
county paper?—([W. W. Hogsett, Barry 
County, Mo. 

This local agent is responsible for 
his acts. Technically he must either 
make the loan as agreed, or must 
not only return the advance fee, but 
must pay damages for not furnish- 
ing the loan. The least he can do is 
to return your money, even though 
he kept only part of it as his com- 
mission and sent the balance to those 
fakers at Chicago. They were very 
promptly exposed in this column be- 
fore they got going, and our sub- 
scribers who carefully read this de- 
partment and follow its advise can 
thank us for not being swindled out 
of anywhere from $10 to $100 apiece 
to an aggregate of many thousands. 

Under the pure advertising law, 
now in effect in some 30 states, the 
publisher of a newspaper or periodi- 
cal has a direct liability to his sub- 
scribers if they are fleeced by adver- 
tisers who turn out to be deliberate 
swindlers or fakers. Wt has been 
the practice among many fakers of 
yarious kinds to advertise their fakes 
in the little country papers, also in 
dailies that do not censor their ad- 
vertising columns. Petty & Co, 
representing the Continental Mort- 
gage & Deposit company, put their 
adv in many little country papers. 
The safest plan is to deal only with 
advertisers who are permitted to ad- 
yertise in the columns of “the old 
reliable American Agriculturist.” This 
paper admits only such  adver- 
tisers as it knows to be reliable 
and protects its subscribers by the 
ironclad guarantee printed in the fine 
print at top of first column of edi- 
torial page of every issue. 


The Wily Promoter 


The promoter has broken loose in 
the co-operative field. Just now his 
scheme is to get an option on some 
meat packing plant that may or may 
not be operating at a profit. It is 
recapitalized for a big sum under the 
co-operative statute, and farmers are 
urged to invest in the shares and ship 
to it their live stock, 

Whether such co-operative meat 
packing company will succeed or not, 
depends largely on the management. 
The idea is all right if it is carried 
out in the right way, but ifit is over- 
capitalized, or if promoters are being 
paid from 10 to 25% of every dollar 
that is subscribed, that will be too 
much of a load for the thing to carry. 
Make sure about these important de- 
tails before going into it. Some ven- 
tures of the kind are being developed 
for the benefit of promoters rather 
than in such a way as to insure, so 
far as possible, the success of the 
enterprise for the shareholders and 
for the farmers who furnish the live 
stock, The meat packing business is 
a good business under good manage- 
Ment, but that is the all-essential 
thing in order to compete successfully 
with others already in the business. 

The man who organizes an enter- 
prise and raises the capital for it, is 
entitled. to reasonable pay for his 
Promotion if it is all conducted hon- 
estly, But when the professional pro- 
moter’s job is dune, he leaves the con- 
cern to its directors and __ officers 
while the promoter seeks another 
similar undertaking. lromotion is 
only the first step; efficient manage- 
ment of the business will govern its 
success, 


Sundry Helps 
The number of schemes is limitless 
for pulling an advance fee of from $5 
to $50 out of farmers who want to sell 
their land. The latest is “co-operative” 
“regular rate $20 for putting your 
Rame before ‘500 hustling real estate 
dealers,” but to actual owners its rate 
is “only $5 cash with the description 
_ €nd $5 when the property is sold,” 
2 . 
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when you are to pay the further com- 
mission of 2%. Still simpler, easier 
and safer for anyone who gets this 
seductive offer to reply: “When you 
sell my property I will pay you all of 
the $10 out of the proceeds from said 
sale, and will also pay the agent who 
makes the sale. Thus you can have 
your mony after you earn it, but I 
am not so guileless as to send you $5 
in advance.” 





I have received check in full from 
that automobile supply company, and 
wish to thank you for your services. 
[D. E, Giddings, East Fairfield, 





Recovering trom Drenchings 

The hot sunshine the first of this 
week has had a wonderful effect upon 
tobacco throughout western Massa- 
chusetts, southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire. I have driven by auto 
throughout most of this tobacco region 
since the terrible wind and pelting 
rains of last week following the July 
deluge. I was amazed at the number 
of fields of.early tobacco where the 
stand is quite perfect. The growth 
was so heavy and firm that the wind 


did little injury to such crops. Only 
at the edges were leaves wind- 
whipped. Cutting will begin toward 


this week end in some of these choic- 
est fields, certainly before the end 
of next week. These fields belong to 
the most expert growers, and make 
up 20 to 25% of the total area. 

More than half the crop is late and 
uneven in growth and color. Be- 
cause it is so very backward, it es- 
caped serious whipping by winds. With 
good weather and late frosts it will 
yet make a fine crop, as the water 
has dried off rapidly, the fields are 
full of weeds, and cultivator and 
hoe will be busy. 

Perhaps 10% of the whole tobacco 
area throughout this region has been 
seriously injured. Say 2% is destroyed 
by drowning out or being blown flat. 


About 3% is so affected that its 
chances are dubious. The other 5%, 
includes hail-cut, winded or wet 


fields, where quantity and quality may 
yet so improve as to be ‘worth half 
or two-thirds of a good crop. One field 
that was flooded last Wednesday and 
Thursday, the owner with plow and 
hoe on Friday made surface channels 
that by Saturday had drained off 
nearly all the water. He and his 
help worked Icng hours straighten- 
ing up the tilled over and nearly 
flattened plants, picking off ruined 
bottom leaves or budding the be- 
lated tops. When I saw it again Sun- 
day the change was almost miracu- 
lous, and barring further bad luck 
that field will make a better than 
average crop. 








NO IDEA 
What Caused the Trouble 


“T always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for it seemed as if there 
was nothing for breakfast if we did 
not have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled for some time 
with my heart, which did not feel 
right. This trouble grew worse 
steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast, and 
at other times very slowly, so that I 
would hardly be able to do work for 
an hour or two after breakfast, and 
if I walked up a hill, it gave me 4 
severe pain. ‘ 

“T had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that per- 
haps it might be coffee drinking. I 
tried leaving off the coffee and began 
drinking Postum. The change came 
quickly. I am glad to say that I am 
now entirely free from heart trouble 
and attribute the relief to leaving off 
coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have 
abandoned coffee and have taken up 
Postum, which they are using steadily. 
There are some people that make 
Postum very weak and tasteless, but 
if made according to directions, it is 
a very delicious beverage.” Name 
given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form 
—must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum., 

—sold by Grocers. 





‘How Many Hides ¥ 









Has ACow? «< 


"On the Cow—One 
Off the Cow—Three 


But—while practically 90% of all cowhides are split there can be 
only one top sheet of grain leather. The under layers are merely 
“splits” —coated to look like the real article and sold as genuine leather, 
but they give neither its wear nor service. 

Protect yourself! © When you purchase upholstery insist upon genuine hand or 
machine buffed leather. If you can’t get it, don’t take split leather. Demand— 





The Ideal 0 1 p 0) NT Guaranteed 
Uphols S i 
mawat’ SABRIKOW concise 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Fasczikoid looks and feels like the| used on thousands of this year’s cars, 
best leather. It is water, dust and grease | Choose a “Fabrikoid” auto. 
proo’. Furthermore, it is guaranteed| Cyrafteman Quality Fabrikoid for 
for o,1e year and back of this guarantee | furniture upholstery and home decora- 
stands the century-old Du Pont reputa-| tions is being used by some of the most 
tion for integrity of purpose, superiority | exclusive furniture manufacturers and 
of product and financial responsibility. | wpholsterers in the country. 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid made espe-| Fabrikoid Rayntite (single or double 
cially for high grade motor car, car-j texture) for motor car, carriage and 
riage and buggy upholstery is bein fine buggv tops is unsurpassed. 

Write for free samples and booklet 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 
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install. Set the 
supply tank anywhere— 
in the pantry—behind the 
door if you like. Tack up the copper 
tubing, connect the fixture—you’re all 
through. A handy man will install the 


American Lighting System 


and have the light goingin a half hour’stime. A pure 
white glow lighting up your entire living room—any 
room in the house—making it cozy and homelike. Father, 
mother and the children may read, sew, work or play without 
crowding close or without tired eyes. Makes home more in- 
viting. Makes long evenings something to look forward to 
during the day. Takes practically no time or work to 
install the American. Sold ona guaranty. Costs little 
for complete system, Costs less than one-third cent 
an hour per lamp to run. Ask your dealer or 
write for large fllustrated catalog. Tells all 
about the American System of hting. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
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Forms a film of ground Mica on the axle, thereby furnish- 
ing a perfect bearinggurface. If renewed occasionally you 
have an easy pulling load always. Dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 







































































































































































































- the finest specimens of Ohio live melons 15 


W% 









which prevailed in 


representative and has caused favor- 


. ‘samples of the different varieties will 


~buneh, 





2 
grown, five for cents; 
to 8 cents a head, some 10 inches in 


tomatoes, large home- 


(pat 


 GLARENCE METTERS diameter; and carrots, large, 10 for 
ny "4 ; 5 cents. 
. will be well represented at the Home-grown blackberries sell two 


a-Pacific exposition at San . on 
3 quarts for 25 cents, or 10 cents a quart 
aciscoYby the live stock exhibit 6, three quarts for 25 cents in the 
hich-is now being gathered under same market; gooseberries 5 cents a 
the | ‘ection ‘of ‘li. P. Bailey. The quart; currants, fine large, 10 cents a 
ast | ture appropriated $15,000 quart or three quarts for 25 cents; 
for this exhibit, and the commission muskmelons 10 and 15 cents éach; 
‘will take to the coast several cars of cantaloups 5 and 10 cents, and water- 
to 40 cents. Georgia, 
stock. California has an embargo Indiana and Arizona grown melons 
- against ali live stock from Ohio, have arrived by the car, while 
owing to the foot and mouth disease pananas are plentiful at 10 cents a 
Ohio several’ dozen and peaches and apples are 
months ago. The disease has been pjientiful. The real ripe fruit does 
driven out of the state and arrange- not sell so readily as that which is 
ments are being made to have the hard. This seems strange to farmers. 
ban lifted by California before the Green corn is 20 cents a dozen ears. 
Ohio live stock is shipped, which will Farmers who sell at wholesale get 
| be about September 1. extremely low prices for vegetables, 
According.to Mr-Bailey, the exhibit hardly paying them for the time ex- 
‘ot agricultural products from Ohio at pended in marketing. Wheat is $1 a 
the exposition, while not large, is fully bushel, oats 55 cents, corn 80 cents, 
but prices of corn and oats vary in 
able-comment. As soon as the Ohio different neighborhoods. Much wheat 
apple crop is harvested, the finest that was damaged by rain and flood 
is being fed to hogs. On the cattle 
market beef steers are bringing: Best 


be gathered and shipped to Sen Fran- 
$6.75 to $7.25 a 100 pounds; medium 


cisco under the direction of N.~ E. 


"Shaw, chief ‘of the orchard and weight and quality, $6 to $6.50; light, 
‘nursery department of the state. $5.50 to $6.25; best heifers, $6 to 
* "The new state board of agriculture $6.50; medium, $5.50 to $6.25; light, 


‘has taken no steps toward cutting the $4 to $5; cows, best, $5.25 to $6; 
fdmission to the Ohio state fair from . medium, $4.75 to $5.25; common, $4 
50 cents to 25 cents, although a vigor- to $4.25; bulls, $4.50 to $5.25; bologna 
ous campaign is being carried on by cows and bulls $2 to $3, and calves 
“interested parties to have the fee re- &7 to $9. On the farms, sheep bring 
‘duced... Hundreds of petitions asking $4.50 to $5.50 and spring lambs $5 to 
for the reduction have been sent to $8 a 100 pounds. The price for new 
* Gov Willis, but the board fails to see hay is not yet fixed. Old hay is $18 





the wisdom of cutting the admission, a ton, 
feeling that if this is done the fair 
will be hurt financially. Big Fruit \Promise— Have been 


An appeal for relief from the 
ravages of the berry moth has been 
«made by the grape growers in the 

-vicmmity of Sandusky to Congressman 


having. plenty of rain in Fairfield Co, 
Wheat around Lancaster was a good 
crop, but there was lots of waste on 
account of wet weather and wheat 


2Overmyer. The grape growers claim G - A 
“that if the pest is not curbed th ns Overres., ay poo Prey — 
‘industry ‘in that section will be’ ~ . wig EEE ne 

weather. Corn has been growing, 


destroyed in a few years. They want 
the government to establish an ex- 
periment station near Sandusky in 
order that the grape pests may be 
fought in the most scientific manner. 


Franklin Crops and Markets 
“HM, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0. 
_. Weather has not-been fayorable for 
harvesting. There has been too little 
steady sunshine for hay. Oats are 
ripe. Much is in shock; but it has 
ripened unevenly. Hand scythes were 
used to mow the oats in some fields. 
Fins aeiiay Will not Se -_ Se tis ava good crop this year, and sold at first 
age in quantity, as many timothy et ear 2 | ada a eees 8 brsmeps 
meadows are very light, while others oe $1. *s ao etn: ten Fe or 
are heavy. Much has been injured een ide i.e 19¢ don 5 eal ass 
by rain after. cutting. The timothy one Ib ees oii: : 
harvest began July 23. Corn has ong 
wn well during the past two weeks Looking at Wool—No wool sold as 
Nn well drained fields. Prospects are yet in Noble Co. Buyers are out 
‘good for an average yield of corn, looking at wool clips and are offering 
motwithstanding the great losses by 27c p lb for unwashed wool and the 
Secent floods. raise of the market Sept -1, 1915. If 
Potatoes from many fields where all the wool growers would sell on 
the ground was flooded have been those terms there would be no rise. 
dug and marketed. This has reduced None of the wool buyers have bought 
e price to 45 cents a bushel. In wool so far. Wheat crop is all in the 


but weedy and wet places showing 
very plainly. Early potatoes were 
fairly good; some complaint of their 
rotting. Will be plenty of apples, 
peaches and plums. Vegetables of 
all kinds are plentiful, but market for 
same is dull. New potatoes are sell- 
ing at 60 to 65c p bu. 

Grain Yields Big—Huron Co farm- 
ers are rejoicing in some of the big- 
gest crops of wheat and oats that 
they have ever had. Threshing was 
delayed on account of the wet 
weather. Corn also promises well. 
Early potatoes also are an unusually 





other fields they have been left. In stack or barn. Wheat got pretty 
the Columbus public markets vege- ripe, quite a little shattered. Har- 
tables are selling at low prices. Po- vesting is slow on account of the rain. 
are 45 cents a bushel; beets, Farmers are cutting their clover and 


bunches of five and six in the on account of late cutting the clover 
. for 5 cents; top onions and seed crop will be small. The local 
radishes, three parcels of five and six, potato and onion crops will be full 


Jarge cucumbers, two 
cabbage 3 


ee ee 2 OE, 


crops. Apples will be about 10%. 
The fire blight and twig blight have 
done a large amount of damage to 
apple and pear trees. Ruined quite 
a number of young trees. The oats 
crop is a full crop. Corn is doing 
well, about 10% has never been 
plowed, being too wet. The hay crop 
is the best in several years; even 
pasture fields are cutting good swaths. 
Peaches are a full crop. 

Washington Harvest On—Weather 
has been cool with plenty of rain. 
Wheat and oats are being thrashed 
and are turning out well. Pastures 
are abundant and stock is looking 


fine. Some potatoes being dug. Ap- 
ples are in market. Wheat sells at 
$1.10 p bu, oats SOc, potatoes 40c, 


eggs 18c p doz. Market gardeners a!l 
complaining of unsatisfactory prices. 

Oats Good—Highland Co farmers 
are well satisfied with their oats crop 
this year, but wheat turned out a 
little more than half a crop. Clover 
hay is good, but timothy rather light. 
Eggs bring 16c p doz, butter 20c p Ib, 
chickens 15c, steers 7 to 8c. 

Big Wheat Orop—Many farmers 
are reporting that wheat in Wood Co 
is yielding between 35 and 45 bus p 


acre, and one yield at 5&5 bus is 
vouched for, Weather has been 
warm, with plenty of rain. New po- 


tatoes are selling around 50c p bu. 
Corn is quoted up to $1.10 and oats 
45c. Harvest is about over. 

Good Wheat Yield—Good wheat 
yields. are reported from all parts of 
Fulton Co. Threshing is in fyll 
swing. Some farmers: are already 
cutting oats, which promise well. 
Corn has made rapid growth during 
the last month. Oats sell for 47c p 
bu, corn $1.09, wheat 9c, eggs lic 
p doz. 

Drilling Wells—A number of oil 
and gas wells are being drilled in 
Vinton Co. Oats cutting is over, with 
a fair yield. Farmers have been 
haying later than usual, and the crop 
from new meadows has been very 
satisfactory. Fruit has fallen off 
badly this year, so that the crop will 
not be Jjarge. 

Good Wheat Crop—Wheat crop 
very good this year in Delaware Co. 
The average yield is about 18 bus p 
acre. Weather warm and cloudy. 
Many hard rains. Corn is not up to 
the average, small and yellow from 
too much rain. Wheat is being 
threshed out of the field and is worth 
about $1 p bu. Hay is very good. 
Harvesting rather late on account of 
rains. 

Wet Harvest—Wet weather during 
all of July in Guernsey Co. Farmers 
can hardly get harvesting —done. 
Much spoiled hay; good oats crop, 
and hard to save. Wheat is all 
stacked, a very fine crop, best for a 
long time in this section. Corn is 
growing very fast and is rank except 
on low bottom land, where it is rather 
poor. Very little building being 
done except a good many silos going 
up. Most farmers are getting silos. 
Lots of cream going out. Fat stock 
is not very plentiful, cattle 3 to 8%c 
Pp lb, hogs 7c, sheep 2% to 5c, butter 
18 to 20c, eggs 16c, new apples $1 p 
bu, potatoes 60c p bu. 


Medina Harvest Delayed—Some 
Wheat and oats are being threshed 
threshing was necessary some has 
been done from the shock. “Yield 
not as large as_ expected, owing 
to hessian flies; the quality is fair. A 

















Make Anierican Agriculturist building your meeting 
“place during your visit to the Ohio state fair. Every- 

gis «free—check room, tables, chairs, writing 
; etc, ng your lunch baskets and bundles and 
: glieck kéd until you are ready to use them. 


also. 


with its°many tables and 


Let Us Meet at American Agriculturist Building = 

chairs, are yours for lunching, visiting, 
not only invite our own subscribers, but their friends 
We want our readers to tell their friends that 
American Agriculturist’s latchstring is out. 
point to introduce yourself. Let’s all get acquainted and 
make this state fair visit the most pieasant of our lives, 


resting. We 


Make it a 


Kg it ~ “American Agriculturist 
eee a ae 


farge crop of fine potty oats is now 


, essay dealing 


ng harvested. Corn i& uney 
ing to white grub and untayor"- 
weather. Proper cultivation was ; . 
possible except on high land. p ref 
toes will be a good crop; early ..°'* 
ties are nearly finished 
good size and yield. 
of rot, but not bad. 
promise fine crop in 
beetle which 


ly varie. 
€ and are 

Some complaint 
Late plantings 
Spite of Col 
caused growers 


trouble. Small yields of meant” 
clover hay. New seedings of timothy 


were fairly good. All garden . 
farm truck has been satisfactan 
About an average yield of smajj 
fruits and berries. Early apples a 
a fair crop; late and winter Promia. 
a good yield, peaches and pears abeuk 
normal, late pasture will be g00d 
which will greatly help the shorta . 
of the hay crop. —_ 

Ohio Poultrymen—A meeting for 
poultry breeders of utility ana fancy 
fowls will be held at Columbus, : 
Sept 2 during state fair week. Plans 
will be formulated for the improvin, 
of poultry on the farms and in the 
show rooms. One of the most jm. 
portant items, which will be brought 
up at this meeting, will be the exhi- 
bition of poultry from Ohio to go to 
the Panama-Pacific exposition in Nov 
Another feature of the meeting will 
be the inauguration of officers fo; the 
coming year. 

More Flood Damage—The almost 
daily rainfall of the past few weeks 
has hindered farm work in Franklin 
Co. It particularly interferes with 
Wheat and oats threshing and hay 
making. Oats harvest is about over 
Wheat and oats standing in shock are 
in bad condition; many of the cap 
and outside sheaves have sprouted 
grain. There is much overripe tim- 
othy standing and a large quantity 
of hay has been wet by the rain, dried 
out and wet again, making it almost 
worthless for food. The heavy cloud. 
burst on Aug 2 raised the waters in 


O, on 


the Olentangy rivers, flooding many 
fields. Wheat, oats and hay stand- 
ing in shock were swept away. The 
water rose 8 feet in 12 hours. The 


rainfall was not general, but continued 
rains have kept the water so high 
that this rise caused much damage. 
Those who removed their grain to 
high land saved their crop.—|([H., 
Warren Phelps. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Silos Increase—Fully 150 silos will 
be erected this year by wide-awake 
farmers of Jackson Co, according to 
County Agent Stuart A. Cody. 
Seventy-five were built there last year. 
‘He states that 300 will be built next 
year. Mr Cody claims the silo is the 
salvation of the feeding problem. 

Rural Education Problems—aAt the 
Salem coliege summer school much 
attention has been devoted to rural 
education. In charge is Miss Eula D. 
Atkinson of Fredericksburg, Va, 
where she has charge of the rura! art 
dept of the normal school. Courses 
are being given in country life and 
country school problems. 

New Dean Selected—At a meeting 
of the subcommittee of the W Va 
board of regents empowered to select 
a new dean for the col of agri, Dr 
John Lee Coulter, director of Knapp 
school of country life of Peabody 
college, Nashville, Tenn, was named 
to take the place left vacant by the 
resignation of Dean E, Dwight San- 
derson. He will take charge about 
Sept 1. Dr Coulter is a _ native 
Canadian. He studied agriculture in 
N D and later took his doctor's 
degree at Wis: He is a high-class 
man of wide experience, and is re- 
garded as the ideal man for the 
place. 

Takes Essay Prize—Paul S. Harsh- 
barger of Cabell Co, who won a prize 
trip to the short course at the W Va 
col of agri last winter, has. been 
awarded the prize of $5 for the best 
with the trip. His 
prize was decided by W.-H. Kendrick, 
state agent in charge of the boys’ 
Clubs, as the best of the several hun- 
dred submitted. There was but one 
prize offered. 


Nicholas Co—Crops were beginning 





to suffer from drouth when a good 
rain last week came opportunely. 
Corn looks exceptionally well. Ap- 


ples are a poor crop, both in quality 
and quantity. They are very wormy. 





At Columbus, O, wheat 81%: @ 
$1.11% p bu, new oats 32%c, bran ~0 
p ton, timothy hay 17@18, clover hay 
16@17, oats straw, baled 7, rye straw 
7.50, steers 7.50@8 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 8@9, - hogs 7.80@7.90, sheep, 
wethers 6.25@7, lambs 8.40@8.‘W), 
milch cows 40@80, cmy butter 26c_P 
Ib, dairy 18@20c, cheddar cheese 1° 
limburger 20c, strictly fresh eggs 1'Ic 
p doz, gathered eggs 18%4c, fowls 114 
12e p lb, broilers 18c, dressed fow!s 


12@138%c, potatoes. 40@50c_ p bu, 
home-grown. white onions 60@60¢, 


cabbages 30@35c p 100-1bs, pea beans 
3.40 » bu, apples 50@75e, tomatoe 
%5c@1, blackberries 3@3,.50, plum: |, 
sweet corn 8c p doz. 1 


ti-* 
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eit — Cattle ~ — Hogs — — Sheep - 

Per 100 1915 1914 1015 1914 1915 1916 
evesB10.99 $ 9.85 $7.65 $8.15 $7.10 $5.90 

as eens 3 7.0 860 650 5.25 
New York .-- 3.90 1.00 8.05 9.30 7.00 _ 
Beralo 22-985 9.60 - 8.00 940 7.25. 6.25 
Bites Clig.. 10.00 9.20 740-860 7.00 5.85 
ewig «2 9.10 920 7.90 9407.25 6.00 





=) geese siionpem pu Seabed 

At Chicago, sonte improvement in 
cattle was noted. Restricted ship- 
ments of medium cattle and better 
supplies of corn-fed animals brought 
strength and confidence. The range 
geason has opened, with first offerings 
from Mont and the Dakotas in fair 
condition and Ky and Mo cattle be- 

nning to move marketward. Short- 
fed cattle of middle weights reached 
$10.40 p 100 Ibs. Several lots of 1700- 
Ib steers scored- 10.15, 1500-Ib handy 
weights 10.25, good to choice steers 
9@.75, prime beeves 10.30, fat heif- 
ers 7@9.35, bulls 5.75@7.25, good to 
fey veals 10,50@ 11.25. 

The hog trade” continues active, 
with light weights in good demand. 
Best offerings reached $7.95. Fair to 
choice packing hogs sold at 7.20@7.SU 

100 Ibs, mixed lots Soe *i0, 
selected shipping hogs 7.80@7 

Sheep continued steady, Shomesat 
offerings being freely accepted. Heavy 
western P ety were quotable at 


ee ibes Ibs, wethers 5.50@ 
= 4.00 @ 6.65, spring lambs 7 
Queenie 


F eaves Live Stock Markets 


t New SWork, Aug 9—Market was 
wR selling range for the week: 
Steers $8@10.50 p 100 Ibs, oxen 7.75, 
pulls 5@8, cows 2.75@7.50, veals 9@ 
13.25, culls 7@8.50, grassers and skim 
milk calves 6@7. 50, yearlings 4.60 @6, 
Canada calves 6@7.50. 

Today 62 cars of cattle and 4905 
calves were on sale. Prime and choice 
steers slow to 10c lower, others steady. 
Steers of 1081 to 1480 Ibs sold at 8.40 
@10 p 100 Ibs, one car extra, 1366 Ibs, 
10.25, including S cars Ky, 1250 to 
1538 Tbs 8.754 10.25, 7 cars Va, 1081 to 
1380 Ibs, 8.40@9.40, 3 cars W Va, 1100 
to 1280 Ibs, 8.70@9.40, 4 cars Pa, 1260 


to 1480 Ibs, 9.25@10, oxen 6.50@8.50, 
bulls 5@6.75, a few extra do ee 50, 
cows 3@7.25, tail ends 2.75, veals 1@ 


13, culls 7@8.50, grasSers and skim 
milk calves 6@7.12%. 

Sheep ruled active and 25c higher 
last week, closing firm. Today 49 cars 
of stock were on sale, sheep in good 
demand. Good to prime lambs 
steady, otHers weak: Common to 
prime ewes sold at $4@6.25 p 100 
Ibs, culls 3@3.50, lambs 8@10, 2 cars 
extra do 10.25, culls 6.50@7.50. 

Hogs advanced a trifle early in the 
week, weakened later and. closed 20c 
lower on all weights. Today about 
38% cars were on sale... Heavy hogs 
easier, others steady. eavy to me- 
dium weights sold at $7.40@8.10 p 
100 ibs, roughs 6.40@6.50. 

The Horse Market 

Business was very quiet at the auc- 
tion marts, trading almost entirely 
confined to seasoned work horses. 
Prices were generally steady. Fair to 
ood heavy drafters are quoted at 
250@300 p hd, chinks 175.@225, fair 
to good second-hand delivery horses 
75 @ 150. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or 7—Wheat— -—Corn-, —Oats— 
Spot 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

Chicago ...... 1.15 92 -80 -73% .55 37 
New York ... 1.23 -95% .89 86% .66 44% 
Boston .....+ — — -92 -88 67 46% 

S Louis ..... 5 a aoe ee: _ 

HedO ..eseee 1.14 -91 _ _ _ _ 
Minneapolis ., 1.39 90% .78 -69 53 33% 
At Chicago, the anomalous con- 


the wheat trade 
crop. prospects, 
or less 


dition prevailed in 
of record-breaking 
and at the same time more 
real strength in values. Septem- 
ber wheat at Chicago sold up to a 
$1.09 level, and Dec 1.10, before sign 
of reaction, and No 2 red winter 
quotable around 1.12@1.13. 


Exports of breadstuffs have been 
running small compared with the 
heavy -. movement of some _ time 


ago, yet European advices indicated 
rather unfavorable harvest conditions 
on the continent, also some indif- 
ferent reports from Argentina, where 
acreage for the next crop is said to 
be smaller. Latterly, too, the export 
inquiry has assumed larger propor- 
tions. Read the 
culturist Aug crop 
earlier page. 

Corn was only steady, as crop con- 
ditions were more encouraging, due 
to sunshine and higher temperatures 
this week. Sept corn 7T4@Tic p bu, 
Dec, new crop, 63% @@4c. Old corn 
in store sold around 79@S90c. Read 
our monthly report on an earlier 
page. 

The oats market was fairly sup- 
ported, country offerings restricted by 
recent wet weather, delaying har- 
vesting and threshing. Sept 38%@ 
40c p bu, old oats in store 51@52c. 
Timothy seed was held at a higher 


report on an 


American Agri-. 


éalty strong at 
.50@1.75, millets 





way to the t 
advance is usually Retail prices to sctual 
consuuiers may be 20 wo 50% higher. 
Beans 


At New York, market steady. 
Medium beans $05..0@5.5 p 100 Ibs, 
good to choice marrow 7.05@7.40, pea 
beans 4.90@5, red eel 5.70 @6.05 
— eye 4.75@4.80. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, receipts light, market 


steady. — Fair to choice veal calves 
14% @17%c p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, market normal. 
Choice to fey evaporated apples 7% 
@9%c p |b, fair to good 7% @7%c, sun- 
dried 3% @5keec., 


Eggs . 
At New York, market unsettled, 
but evidenced ~ firmer tendency, 
Fresh-gathered extra 24@25%4c p doz, 


extra first 21% @23%e, state, Pa and 
nearby white hennery eggs 31@32c, 
ordinary to good 25@30c, state, Pa 
and nearby hennery brown eggs 25 


"i Fresh Fruits 


At New York, early varieties of ap- 
ples in good demand; peaches weak 
under heavy receipts. Ga and S C 
peaches 75c@$1.50 p carrier, Jersey, 
Del, Md and Va 75c@1.25, good to fcy 
summer apples 1@1.75 p bskt, Trans- 
ry and Astrachan apples 1.75@ 
2.75 p bbl, nearby plums 50c@1.25 p 
carrier, cherry currants 4@6c p 
qt, blackberries 5@12c, N Y rasp- 
berries 4@iTc Pp pt, Pa and 
Jersey huckleberries 5@1ilc p_ at, 
N C and Del grapes 1@1.25 p 
case, Cal muskmelons 2.75@3.50 p 
standard cra, 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, demand active; sup- 
py light. No 1 timothy $30@31 p 
ton, timothy 28.50@29.50, fcy light 
clover mixed 28.50@29.50. rye. straw 


14.50@ 15. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, western bran $25.25 
p ton, middlings 24.40@36, hominy 
4.10@ 4.25 p bbl, coarse corn meal 1.60 
p 100 Ibs, linseed meal 35.45@35.50 
p ton, 
Poultry 
At New York, market weak under 
large receipts, trading slow. Fresh- 
killed broilers, iced, 23% @26%c p 
lb, western do 20@ 22 hc, western dry- 
picked fowls 15% @lic, Mich and O 
scalded 15% @ 16%4c. 
Potatoes 
Vines look good; yields should be 


about normal; acreage the same, 
possibly a little less—[J. A. B., 
Argyle, N Y 


At New York, potatoes active and 
firm, good normal demand. Average 
receipts of southern and new nearby 
stock sold around 7" °5@1.75 p bag, 
eastern shore 1.50 p 


peaches 
At New York, good supply of sea- 
sonable vegetables, market weak. Del 


and Md tomatoes 30@50c p carrier, 
N J 50c@$1 p bu, wax beans, 25@ The 


p bskt, new carrots 75c@$1 p_ bbl, 
nearby beets 7Ti5c@$#1. p 100 bchs, 
nearby cucumbers 30@65c p_ bu, 
cauliflower $2@4.50 p bbl, cabbages 


Wc @ $1.50 p. 100, Del and Jersey yel- 
low onions 30@50c p bskt, Orange Co 
red hO@t5ce p 100-lb bag, green peas 
2h@7T5c p bag, summer squash Thc @ 
$1 p bbl, Jersey sweet carn 75¢c@$1.50 
p 100 ears. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY pe UTTER PER POUND 





New. York Roaton Chicago 

1915... 27% 2% 2514, 

a2... ys 30 28% 

1918... 27 29 2614 

1912. 27 30 2514 
Butter ° 


At New York, renewal of shipping 


demard brought firmer tone. Fxtra 
emy 26@26%c p Ib, fey 27T@2T%c, 
firsts 244%,@26c, finest dairy 25@ 


2%c, fair to good 23%@24%c. 
At Albany, cmy, 24@25c p Ib, dairy 
24lec. 
At Elgin, market ‘steady, cmy 25@ 
25%6c p Ib. 
Cheese 


At New York, falling off in expert 
orders resulted in a weakened tone; 
good supply. Fresh flats and twins, 
colored, 13% @14%c p lb, white 13% 
@ 14c, daisies @15%c, young 


‘America 15% @16%c, Wis twins 13% 


@14%c, skim cheese 10@11%c 

At Utica, prices Monday were the 
same as on the previous Monday, but 
tone of market weaker. Transactions 
were: Large colored 125 bxs, large 
white 50 bxs, small colored 1750 bxs, 


and small white 1424 bxs at 12%c p 
Ib, curb sales at 12%c. Sales of but- 
ter were 71 tubs at 26c. Continuous 


rain has badly interfered with har- 
vesting. Pastures were never in bet- 
ter condition, but the make of cheese 
continues to decrease because of 


~ 17 


gatce is aoprentinns 3%ec a quart 
r Grade B ~y + ghd 


Orme néceipts. on ‘milk and nt in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
August 7 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 





diversion of milk to shipping stations. oute uahesine ..:. as 60 
Hot, humid weather has made proper West shore |... he a rig: 1.553 
curing difficult, and the quality of the Lackawanna ........ 69.590 31240 
cheese is unusually poor for this time Ny ¢ (jong haul).. 108,160 3,426 

of year. " NYC lines (short 
At Watertown, N Y, 8000 boxes haul) 22 520 35 
cheese sold at 12%c p Ib. Feed is ur ........... r 46.613 6,450 
abundant; flow of milk keeps up well. Lehigh vaticg ’ wy oe 2'125 2072 
At Cuba, N Y, 1000 boxes cheese Homer Ramsdell line 3,482 94 
sold at 13%c p Ib. New Haven ....... 3,282 21 
At New York, milk business fell offa Pennsylvania ........ 15,412 447 
little and supply was slightly in ex- ‘Other sources ...... 1,109 338 
cess. Receipts of milk last week fel! ammsimy> comune 
off to the extent of 7817 cans. The I oleh RG os slints 376,786 21,062 
SE 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agrieulturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 

jana in issue of Ay a week. Adver- 
of “FAR —_ A. LE” a . po 

RENT will be ——-- Ay above ra 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cay 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Bxchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion, 


so Ag oy ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of by our advertisers and the petchins of 
same oh our qubecrivers that the publishers of this 
paper ys guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer =e. mor can they guarantee Lay 
the hatching of eggs. e shall centinue to exer- 
cise the greatest care Ay stlowing poultry and 
advertisers to use this J but our res 
bility must end with th 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


20 MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS—Your opportunity 
to get my breeders for % regular price. White 
Muscovy ducks reduced proportionally. Can use 
March and April hatched pullets. Large catalog free. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RE-ROOTED CELERY PLANTS (satisfaction guar- 
anteed)—White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart, 








Giant Pascal, 80c per 1000, 5000 $3.75, (French 
seed), Golden Self ptenctins $1.25 per 1000, 5000 $s. 
Every plant is a large, stocky plant with mass of 
roots. -rooted Sapbece plants—Flat Dutch, Sure- 
head, Copenhagen Market, $1 per 1000, . - 
rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower $3.50 per 
1 Price list free. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N J. 

SEED WHEAT—Varieties that yield more and 
require less seed. Grown in the famous Lancaster 


County valleys. Smooth and bearded ye 
sound, graded. Our ‘‘Wheat Book’’ finest you ever 


saw, with samples free. A. H. HOFFMAN, Landis- 


Clean, 





ville, Lancaster Co, Pa. 
GINSENG ROOTS FOR SALE—Genesee valley 
Ginseng gardens, located at Avon, N Y, offer for 


sale fifty thousand healthy two-year-old Ginseng roots 
at $15 per M for selected stock. $10 per M for bed 


STANCHTONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial ia 
the buyer's stable. They are right for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, 


MACHINERY 
SIX HORSEPOWER GASOLINE ENGINE $90. 
Will fili your silo if you use a carrier. Our ten 
horsepower is the thing if you use a blower. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE PHOTO 20 CENTS—An 8x10 unmounted 
A onipizement from your favorite negative for 
20 cents. Films developed. all sizes. 6 ox oN 
cents, 12 exposures 2 cents; prints 3 cents 
Send for price list WEST ENGLEWOOD PH tT.) 
FINISHING CO, West Englewood, N J. 


WOMEN'S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS ce damaged croclery. 
well assorted for household use, shipped any address 
direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.50. Send cash with 
order. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


‘or 
Forestville, Ct. 




















ys vey — cash = Ke gt oe State pow —e : eg - . ee 

of Avon, Avon, } A. Z. anager; 

GREENE, Secretary. OUR HELP BUREAU 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown. » . : a. . 

for August and fall planting. Will bear fruit next MALE HELP WANTED 


fruit trees. 
SQUIRES, 


summer. Raspberry, blackberry plants; 
Catalog free. Agents wanted. HARRY L. 
Remsenburg, N Y. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New Delaware crop, 
true to name, supply limited, at $7 per bushel. J. E. 
GOBLEE, Stockley, Del. 


MAMMOTH WHITE SEED RYE $1.25 per bu. 
Sample for stamp. Address F. A. WILTSIE, South 
Bethlehem, N Y. 


CABBAGE, CELERY PLANTS, 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000. 
Bristol, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND FERRETS 











a _yarietios, 


HMIDT, 








NEWFOUNDLAND, ST BERNARD. Fox Terrier, 

—~y 7 and Collie pups at farmers’ prices. Sold 

approval or money nded. Also my 

come poultry catalog free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, 
Telford, Pa. 


AIREDALES—Champion King 
imported mother. Want cash, tent, .22 





Oorang grandsons, 
rifle, type- 














writer, shotgun. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. 
ee SPECIALISTS— of America’s best 
reeds. mplete price — and description 6c. 

ADIROND ack RABBITRY, Croghan, N Y. 
COLLIES—Registered young dog. also 5 months’ 

female. Shipped on approval. WM W. KETCH, 

Cohoceton, N Y. 

FERRETS FOR SALE. (Catalogue free. GLEN- 

DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, O , 
~ FERRETS FOR SALE. Price list free. M. GOSS 

& SON, Wellington, O, 

LIVE STOCK 
BAY MARE of Morgan blood, 8 years old: sound; 
true to work: fearless of all objects: can be driven 





by a ladv; weight 1050; bred by ton Percheron sire. 
Tunis rams, pure bred. one and two years old VM 
T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Y. 

~ REGISTERED © I C’s—Choice bred giits, for fall 
farrow, $25; pigs, both omnes. 10 weeks old. $10 
Registered Guernsey _ bull, months old, Masher 


Sequel strain, $40. HERBERT HAITH Mantius, N Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Rerkshires, ¢ ‘hes- 
ter eet all ages, mated. not akin. Bred sow 
servi boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
( ractupantiie Pa. 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULL 
calves at reasonable prices. L. H 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 





AND HEIFER 
OTCHKISS, West 


I CONDUCTED Gov! ERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZ NT. 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS WANTED-—Men and women everywhere. 
Government jobs $70 month. Short hours. Vacations. 
Rapid advancement. Steady work Many appoint- 
ments during summer and fall. Common education 
sufficient Write i ee for list of positions now 
obtainable FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 
Rochester, N Y. 








WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments te be 
made next ~~ _—— = information about 
openings, how pre free. Write imme- 
diately for booklet &: 22. ’ BARE HOPKINS, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





EN--Become Sa — $18 week. Earn whilo 
rning. Sample lesso free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITU TE, Dept A 805, Rochester. ‘NY. 


GooD SrromsoNEry FOR gage or i? 





to work and care for stock on 
McLAUGHLAN, Westville, 0. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct 13. ood salaries. Free quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CROPS INCLUDED—170 
40 tons hay, 





acres, faulpned. oenee. 
oes. cres 


8 acres oats, 5 head 
young stock, 3 . poultry; all saaghipery and 
tools go with this big productive farm if taken now 
Remarkable bargain. Owner forced to sell to attend 
to business elsewhere. 60 acres fields, acres 
spring-watered pasture; 30 acres wood; good orchard; 
2-story, 10-room house; 3 barns, hog house, poultry 
house. Excellent location. Price for everything if 
taken at once only $5500, easy terms. ‘te detaile 
of this and a good little rm, L $700. 2K. 
““Strout’s Farm Catalog 38.’ today your 
free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM GENCY, “Station 
1096, 47 West 34th St, New York 


WANT TO REY GOOD FARM, well located. 
Possession this fall Give description and price. A. 
LALLA. Box 754, Chicago 


FERTILE F (RMS 
near 5 “eens 
kasie, Pa 





“beautiful Perkiomen _ vatley, 
Catalogue. W. STEVENS, Per- 





GOOD 10-ROOM HOUSE, % 
$1200. MRS A. 


acre land, in vil 
R. DOW, Centerville, Allegany 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE. both sexes. Prices reason- 


ONE OF THE BEST 52 ACRE FARMS—Buildings, 
location, soil fine. BOX 8, Rexford, N Y. 











able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 
2 eres. rit ge ae 
an 24 le a and two year 
HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, or_calf 
skins for coat or robe. Catalog on THE 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 





ORTO FARM FOR SALE. C. M. 
Westville, 0 


GOOD CENTRAL 

McLAUGHLIN, 
~~ Mention American Agriculturist ‘when 
you write to any of our advertis- 


ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 






































































































































SET RES ae ett et ety 


90 Head 


but you"may rest assured that: the 
Tiogs County. Breeders Sale 
August 25, 1915, at Wellsboro, Pa. 


will be a sale well worth an extra effort to attend. The cattle 4 
represent choice selections from some of the best herds in the 
country and include the entire dispersion of the J. D. Patterson 
and Fochtland herds. 


A Third or More of the 
Offerings Are Daughters 


of sueh well-bred’ and. well-known sires as Governor Walker, 
Admiral Walker Lilith, Prince Johanna Korndyke, De Kol Beets 
Segis.3d, Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul 2d, Lakeside Henger- 
veld Woodcrest, Sindt Korndyke Inka, Prince Segis Korndyke, 
Beryl Wayne De Kol Paul, Changeling Butter Boy, King Segis 
Pontiae 10th, Dutehland Heagerveld Burke, Lilithe Pauline De 
Kol’s Count, King Pontiac Mayflower, Beauty Pietertje. Prince 
5th, King Vale Segis, Pietertje Hengerveld’s Count De Kol 3d; ete. 


In addition to the above are granddaughters of Inka Princess’ 
Canada Prince, Lord Netherland De Kol, King Veeman De Kol, 
A & G Butter King, Lyons Hengerveld Count De Kol, Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet, King Segis De Kol Korndyke, King Pontiae Artis, 
Artis De Kol Walker, King Segis Pontiac, Butter Boy of Elm- 
wood, King Pontiac Butter Boy, Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, 
‘Beauty Pietertje Butter King, De Kol 2d’s Mutual Paul, Pontiae 
Hengerveld Parthenea, King of the Pontiaes, Lilith Pauline De 
Kol’s Son, Paul Beets Walker, ete. 


Such a list surely looks good to you, and remember all over six 
months of age will be tuberculin tested by state approved vet- 
erinarians. 


Write now for catalog to the sale managers, 


LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK . 
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Breeders’ Consignment Sale Co.’s 18th Sale 
Oct. 12th and 13th, 1915, at the SYRACUSE 
















HOLSTEINS | HOLSTEINS | HOLSTEINS 











Many are the times you have sat around the 














auction ring wishing they would hurry along and 
get rid of those cheap bull calves and the three- 
teated, knock-kneed, lump-jawed ringers that 
some are foolish enough to sell at public sale. 
But none of that at 

The 


Watertown Sale 
| Sept. 10, 1915 
At Watertown, N. Y. 


— 
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First of all, there will be no bulls in the sale; |E 
all will be females. Further, all will be un- x 
blemished and there will be nearly S 
100 HEAD 5 
Ll} 

There will be a lot of splendid heifers just |S 
about ready to be bred, several others soon due j{T 
with their first calves and an extra nice string of 7 
N 

|S 

H 

O 

L 

S 

T 

E 

I 

N 
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young cows just fresh or springing. ‘That means 
*that in this sale there will be 


More High-Class Females 


than are offered in most of the two-day sales. All 
Over six months of age will be tuberculin tested 
by state approved veterinarians. 

Plan now to attend and for catalog write the 
sale managers, 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 































| BLUE RIBBON 


SALE PAVILION, 


150 


HEAD 


those of 


Wing R. Smith, 


LIVERPOOL, - 





Each one better than the last and 
a pace-maker for the rest. At the 


Dr. JohwC. Sharpe, 
Chas. L. Roberts, EB. A. Vandervoort, John Arfmann, C. F. Hunt, 


th Sale of Holsteins 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


will be ood from such well-known. herds as 


Somerset Holstein Breeders Company, 


H. A. Moyer, Stevens Brothers Co. 


The One Great Event of the Season 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., INC., 
SALE MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENR 
Box 10, 


Y L. WARDWELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y. 

are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 

fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mar., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
















We have some very 
Shropshire Sheep Miice ane” wat 
wooled yearlings of both sexes and the best breeding 
for sale. Stock all registered. Write for prices. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


First Annual Sale 


of the 


New Jersey Berkshire 


9 . a 
Breeders’ Association 
will be held at the 
Far Hills Fair Grounds; Far Hills, N. J. 
on August 31, 1915 


For information in regard to entrees, catalogs, etc., 
address 
C. P. Campbell, Sec'y Pro-Tem, Far Hills, N. J, 








Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
A boar sold by us to F. A. Noteware, Spokane, 
Wash, weighed 975 pounds, oer two _years of 


age. A yearns boar we sold mas W. Law- 
son, —— 745 prends. in breeding condition. 
Young boars aad boar pigs of similar. breeding 


for sale at reasonable prices. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. y 


Delchesters B SEshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square : Pennsylvania 

















AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and. Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 





.| the business taught in five weeks. Write today for oe 


Aucti oneering, 


catalog. Jones Nat‘l 
Carey M. Jones. Pres. 


Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. Il. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


for big pig profits 
Sturdy, prolific, good feeders; 
turn oe bag into finest 
k. 








rite for Free Book— 
{ facts. 





POLAND-CHINAS if smooth, Pros 
lific. The kind you want. Sows bred. Young Boars 


and Pigs for sale. Pairs net akin. Write me. 
G. 8S. ‘HALL, - 


FARMDALE OHIO 


WOODLAND DAIRY | FARM 


CHOICE pyaoc PIG 
on sexes—Best of Prices , ea 
EZ BOWEN. R& 7D. Di . SYRACUSE, x. Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars ready for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
almost all Ss sired by our champion boar. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 


. MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, servicé boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Postnered. Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Ped stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 




















Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N, Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FARM 
to breed the best JOHN CHOWE, “RIMROD. “Now. 


— Digs March and April far- 
Durocs ivr. nd doe oo ten dee honk. 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. “Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO. Pleasantville, O. 


SHELDON FARM 
Registered 




















; LIVERPOOL, N. Y. Sept 
TOLSTEINS OLSTEINS | HOLSTEINGS | 1915. 
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HERD ®# 





Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity. and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 

We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, GENEVA, OHIO 
BR. L. Pike, Proprietor B. F. D. No. 2 





Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with ‘‘Woodrow’ Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for export 
given especial care. 


4. A. BUCKLEY, “Woodrow.” BROAD AXE. PA. 


oe Dow. | Orson | wawerw i ooece™m Mw 





BERKSHIRES 3h.gersycia 

g£ on boars 

pron A for service, and bred Gite Home of the 

Grand Champi on boar of-1914: Write for what 
ou want. or come and see-our herd. 

OOD FARM, . LOWELL, MASS 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 
Digs, price $25 trio. unrelated. Also 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera immuned. Br ing. individuality and type 
cannot . 

Rival Masterpiece, Sp vey 
Trueworth. 


ELKTON FARM. ELETON, MD. 





BERKSHIRES 


‘Pair pigs. unrelated. $15; trio pigs, waraieted. $25; 
old, high-class OTS-D 3 + he 


eight weeks 
FARMS CO, Inc, Phelps Bidg, Binghamton, 





Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Berkshire S cial I Pair ot bred sows ne 


Bire, ‘and gilt; et nd “damage all Blas ¢ trios a specialty. 


winners ‘some undefeated. 
(Tioga Co.), N. Y. 








1 CHOICD BERKSHIRE ae sired by Pri 
a 


ful 167999, gon of Masterpiece T1000. and 
from dams of equal breeding-$12.56 each. Registered 
crated and paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


express 
Pride Home Farm,.J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Ps 





| Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 


‘today. VALLID HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





ee eo Wiis sige, Shen 
Bootie orders or a 
~ WAYVILLE, N.Y. 
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Catalogue free. 





3 Teche “Novia asin 


RS 1600 S. C. White orn, White 
ad. # and White Rock yearling hens and 


bap 


= 
llets, also some fine. cocks and cockerels. j. 
= 00 Young. strain yearling 8. C. *) 
P? White Leghorn hens at 75c each. are 
large in size, have fine type and shape and 
are in lay, but will_have to Sy to make #* 
room, A Write ur be 


al 
prices on other hens and pullets. fe have 
f2 some splendid birds on hand and will mabe 
you prices that will move them qui 
Address 
[| TERRA NOVIA FARM, B 2, 


=-3 
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6 I | ONE RH e we we 
aaa 


Barron-Wrckof S. "el White Leghorns 


T ake room 
Stock ‘aad Eggs Stock 1am offering {9° gales 
few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each 
rapn 


. “ 
. ei OO A OO Oud 





maie t riSel eae —y = Se Pa y 
teed ing, per ; 
£75 per 50 $8.00 per 100 85.00 per 8 $40.00 per 1000: 


oa Otter guaranteed 


The Allen Poultry Farm, 
BARGAIN “a. 
LEGHORNS 


Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 cach, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DEL. 


WANTED P "txssits*“? 


Give your price and complete description. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWARK, N. Y. 


MMAAAAGSS. THRIFTY -BRED as 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, and 
White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction seonsed. “tock, 
chicks and eggs. Illustrated circular. 

Ow ARMS, SOU 


South Riverdale, Md. 











NLAND FAR. TH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington cockerels, -pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guarant 

BELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, N. Y. 





ae HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 per 

Ready for breeding in two months. Large 

cand squab producing pigeons at $4 tl 5. Guar- 
anteed mated. . ducks, dogs. 

. Souder, Box G, Sellersville. Pa. 





Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. Y. 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


5 STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Belgians, Suffolks and Clydes- 
Special spring offering of prize winners 
priced to sell. ere’s reason in — 
No 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.” It’s 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens bd 


250 Mules for Sale 


I now have 250 Mules for private sale, consisting of 
four months’ old mule colts. Yearling mules, two 
year old green mules, and broken mules of all sizes 
and age. Come to see my stock; they are for sale 
at my stables in York, Pa. JOB KINDIG. 


Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 
one, two and three years old Aine © pais of young work 
horses, gray and black, weight 3000 Ibs., for 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS . ate N. ¥. 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty of quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shet land ponies. 

F. B. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, Ps 








®. ¥. 























CATTLE BREEDERS 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows, 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely Ry = 
good size; also 100 head of registered cattle. consist - 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. Prices 
right. These must be sold before November 1. 


J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals,-dams sired by 
One of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 











: ° Offers H. F. bull, 
Riverside Stock Farm 2%" ¥F:"%: 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-ib. 
dam. Dam 24-lb. daughter of Aagsie Cornucopia Jo- 
panes Lad. Price $75 if taken First check gets 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N Y. 





to quick buyers, for bull calves, 


Special Prices from four to nine months old, 


1 by 30-Ib butter records on both sides of pedi- 

eeman, Lyons, . Pontiac and Segis strains. 
tate Ps what you wish to pay. Write today. 
IVORY BR. FOSTER, Owego. N. H. R, 


wy 
A2dress correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 


One Carload 


of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best eosting . ag 3 prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, 


Barton, N. Y. 











service bull. price $90 


ES Sale: & Loar Tt ag 


Binghamton, WN. Y. ° 





_ OATTLE BREEDERS 








East River Holsteins 
Registered and Grade 
Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia _Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875- heads the herd; he is one of 
the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 
Dam Ada Cornucopia Posch, butter 
7 days 32.20 lbs., 30 days’ record 
136.31 Ibs. 

50 REG. COWS for sale. 

10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
Farmers can buy these bulls at a 
PRICE they can afford to pay. 
THEY ARE GOOD. 

100 GRADE COWS due to freshen 
in Aug. and Sept. They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 
DAIRY cows for MILK. 

Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 
old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O. 
Bell Phone Cortland or McGraw 
14F5. 43F2. 














$75—FOR SALE—$75 


A very fine young born April 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 ‘Ibs. in 30 days. ‘Her sire’s 
dam, Oakland Vrenagelsche, 22.66 Ibs., a daughter 
of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King s Pontiac 

ra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Write soon and 


Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters. 


get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 
aroun 

DAVIS & ADAMS 
Munasville Medison Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Registered Holstein Heifer fourteen 


months old, three-fourths white. Sire, 
Springdale Pietje: dam, Prospect Lake 
Hengerveld. Price $150. 

A. H. HAWKINS, - GOSHEN, N. Y. 








Start a Herd with These! 


Lhe 2 registered Holstein heifers and 

bull, not related, very nicely 
marked and extra well bred, 6 to 10 
months old. $525 buys the bunch. 
Come and see them. They certainly 
are a bargain. 


J. A. LEACH, CCRTLAND, N. Y. 














Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Grade Holsteins 


27 ns + at Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y, 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 




















Bired, by Ch ng Butter Boy DeKol. Dam Maid 
sf a mnie 3a. = 20.45 Ib. em. of a 
FRED A. om ewan - + OWEGO, X. ¥Y. 








$100 Be: Buys better com 
ntl san a old; 20-lb. dam; 


$150 2 sister to 30-Ib. ir. 4 year old. 
Bulls Grace, ig se 


Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














. 
Offers 

Hinchey Homestead (3. 
1 Holstein bull born April 18, 1914. Sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-Ib. grand- 
daughter of Sir Clyde. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
Bull born Oct. 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 


and Kiug Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull. F. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves $ii5°° ™,4% 


seven days, 230 days. 134.66. They ood 
individuals, all fre~ A. R. dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. The Yates Farms,Orchard Park,N 











lH I 
Registered Holsteins 2 fo. 22 Sired 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire 
damn and sister average 35.91 .-3 butter in seven dope. 
HOME FARM - ENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


FOR SALE 


Choice pair reg. Holstein calves, bull and heifer, best 
breeding. $175 for the pair. Also reg. Chester White 
pigs, allages. C. C. Brayman, Albany Co., Westerlo, N. Y 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest cow in the world to produce that amount 
is a Polled Holstein. Send for catalogue. 
GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Yearling Holstein Bull 


Ready for service from A. B. ©. stock. Price and 
breeding right. HENRY K. JARVIS, Weedsport, N.Y. 


Fresh Cows 


Always on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 
8. HANSEN, Phone 56 PENNINGTON, N. J. 

















$100 0 Buys a Holstein Bull 


born December 2. 1914, a! . we ae 
Segis DeKoi eiot Korndyke 17th, and from a dam. 
Cc. W. HALLIDAY, NORTH CHATHAM. N. Y. 





| Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 





| 





“ON THE FONDA 


20 





A 30-Ib. cow bred to a 35 lb. bull. 
average 3.75 Ibs. 


3 Good young bulls sired by a 33-Ib. son of Pontiac 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 


N. V. LASHER 
Rehsal Farm 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y. 


: 
a 


wb abndaks 





pst... and Wednesday, August 25-26, 1915 
r Fonda, Montgomery County, New York 


a on the main line of the New York Central 


Holstein- 
Friesians 


« 
‘ 
7 
$1 Daughters of Colantha Johanna Lad and King Segis bred to a 30-Ib. son of King of the Pontiacs. 
4 Her two daughters sired by a bull whose two nearest dams 
. 


7 Bulls and heifers from A. R. O. cows, sired by a grandly bred son of Pontiac Korndyke. 
bY Plenty of cows with records from 20 to 27 Ibs. bred to bulls of quality and reputation. 


For catalogs write 


QQ FOF OO OTITIS! OO © O80 OH CFR Ome 0 © 
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FAIR GROUNDS 
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Korndyke. 
BUSINESS BRED 
HOLSTEIN SALES COMPANY 


102 W. Chicago Street 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Sees eeiebeesaeac 
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RAG APPLE 


A few facts concerning 


TIMVUNUOUSOU ALN 






$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-Ib 


38.03 Ibs, butter in seven days, and has 874% 


W. W. JENNINGS . - 


AVQN EUAN AULA 


2! 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


He is one of ee bey 4 best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; has | 
breeding as Pontioc e Clothilde Deer 2d, 3721 Ibs, butter in seven days ; 87} 
. cow; has 75% the same breeding as 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 
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THE HOME OF 


KORNDY KE 


Rag Apple Korndyke 


Apple, the 
the same 
Yo the same ghee wy 

‘ontiac Leds Keeneyes 


the same breeding as King of ¢ Pontiacs. 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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Head your herd with a son of 

. . 
King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 
(mie sire, p King of the the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 

® jept. 1914 te } 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, e 62%% bhod of 
my Ib, 4 yr. old, 950. } 2, born Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 I 3 yr. 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av. ° 99 Ibs., $100. These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 
ready for use. They will be sold quick. Write now 
E. H. KNAPP.& SON PABIUS, NEW YORK 











The New York State 
Holstein Breeders’ 
Sale 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Sept. 3 and 4, 1915 


rs0 head, including the entire Hilldale 
Herd, owned by J. A. Stanton & Son— 
the big feature of the sale season. Select 
consignments from other leading herds. 
Write for catalog to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, 
LACONA, N. Y. 











The Madison - Chenango 


Holstein Sale 


Earlville, N. Y. 
Sept. 1 and 2, 1915 


A sale of good cattle in a territory 
world-famous for its Holsteins; 20 con- 
signors, 175 head. Send for catalog to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, 
LACONA, N. Y. 











600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 








King of the Pontiacs 
1s2 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among tie “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulis” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 














% Holstein heifer and bull calves 
$15 each. Express paid in lots 
of 5. 1 registered bull 8 months 
old, 3 bulls 6 months old, $50 
each, 1 bull 3 months old $100, 
express paid. 35 high grade year- 
lings and two year olds, $40 
each. Registered and high grade 
cows at very low prices. 


REAGAN BROS., 
TULLY, N. Y. 


SPOT FARM 
Holsteins 





Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 
BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 


taken at once. This is less than half their value. 


We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner: 
S. = fl — ng bey y a4 Blanche Lyons Netherland. 

G. Inka McKinley; dam a ger. 
faugh ter at ‘King s Pontiec. gr. gr. daughter of 
fealty —_s 


‘ol } ond King of the Pontiacs. 
of the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 von ‘call. ° i By A 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 


Holstein Bull 


King Quality, from A. BR. O. daughter of 
Walker. ready” for service, for a ek ain, 

$1 First check gets him. 
J. 4, STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





N. Y. 





Son of King 
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“A Chanes ate a . Lifetime 


to secure a great pure-bred Polstein bull for 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, a very fine indi- 
-_in color largely white. SIRE, Sir Korn- 
om Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 60 

R. QO. daughters; the oldest has made over 
: #6 Ibs. butter in 7 days. and all of them have 
= large records for age. His dam, Pontiac Artis, 
= won $296 from the association, the most that any 
= cow ever won. DAM. 8S. V. H. Pontiac Eppie, 


A. R. O. 13.86 Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 yrs. 

¢ and 2 months, under unfaverable conditions; she 
is one of the most promising daughters of Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, the greatest sire of the 
present day. 





W. D. rn POLAND, N. x. 


epesvensnyennte 





AHO Nenar eptennent otaenonnetten von vencannenecesensee 


SPRIN G DALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers. 

100 fency two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 

A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 
F. P. SAUNBERS & SON, - 


Cy 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Coenensuennnenenepunsneennnteneney cr ieneneneneneyeneenennencenn 


entities Farms 


BuLL CALF 8 MONTHS OLD 
SIRE: JUDGE SEGIS (Son of King Segis) 
DAM: 27.93 Lbs. Five Years Old 


This fellow has an own sister who has just made over 
20 Ibe. as a junior 2-year-old. Write us about him. 


F. C. Soule & Sons vom, N. ¥. 
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Country Life Farm Offers 


Holstein bull. born Nov. 11, 1914. Sired by a son of 
King Colantha ClJothilde, out of Belle Segis, 31,87 
Ths. butter in 7 days, one of the best daughters of the 
greet King Segis. The dam of this bull is sired M4 
ir eA Pontiac and has a 3 year old 

of 15.24 Ibs. butter in 7 da 7 2d dam has a 
vooeed of 19.64 Ibs. butter in 7 days and is Se desn 
of R. daughters. This bull is nicely 
method, straight individual and has great ‘beching. 
For quick sale $75 will get him. 


WEST WINFIELD, WN. Y. 


For Sale: Guernsey and Two 
Holstein Bulls 


The Guvrnsey is an imported animal and is regis- 
tered; Holsteins are eligible to registry, AM are 


teady for service. 
GEO. W. WASHBURN, - SAUGERTIES, n. x! 


H. H. WHEELER, - 






















































APTIAN EZRA SIMMS, be- 
sides being a born match- 
maker, was inclined to be 
meddlesome. Witness: he 
had married off his seven 

ets 9 daughters and three sons 

_ according to schedule (his schedule). 
In justice to the gentieman, it must 
be said that his was an invariably 
kindly meddling; he was openly, 
honestly and genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the world and its 
wife; and he wanted at least one 
finger in every matrimonial pie that 
was concocted in the community. 

His own family neatly married off, 
Captain Ezra had turned his attention 

'. to his wife’s niece, Mehitabel Whit- 
~ sun. Unfortunately Mehitabel was 
molded upon the same lines as the 
a " seven Misses Simms, She was shy, 
2 retiring, of an almost painful modesty, 
Ate ‘and much given to the acceptance of 
me to other people’s opinions. Had a suit- 
4 Je young man turned up, Captain 
Ezra would have long ago hocus- 
pocused the young lady into Mrs. 
All the eligible men in Bloomfield, 
however—they were none too plenti- 
| + ful, and his seventh daughter's better 
. half, Tobe Smiloy, was included in the 
y list of eligibles only by the skin of 
his teeth—had been satisfactorily 
disposed of, and here was Hitty with 
prospects much below par. 

“Tf she was like Jenny Dexter and 
Saily Page and them girls, now,” 
ruminated the captain regarding this 
last leaf upon the tree, “she'd up and 

after a husband. I don’t know 
ut I like that sort of girl best—” 

the shrinking violet type of femininity 
was beginning to pall upon him— 
“for spunk’s commendable in any- 
body. I’m afraid if I don’t take a 
hand Hitty’ll go to her grave an un- 
married female—and she’s just the 
sort to make one o’ them snooping, 
meek, house-cat kind o’ spinsters 
that frritates a body just to look at 
‘em. She's a good girl, and a sweet 
one, but nobody’ll ever find it out 
through her.” 

Captain Ezra, after the manner of 
men, was wont to urge upon others 
certain courses of action which he 
-himself ignored. Left a widower in 
his youth, he had been content witt 
single blessedress for lo these many 
years, keeping his home intact with 
exemplary domesticity, abetted by 
Peter Stout and his wife Mary, who 
fin the capacity of hired man and 
“housekeeper, were almost as much 
-his friends as his servants. Conscious 
_ of no yearnings to exchange his placid 
e certainty for probable unplacid un- 

certainty, he went on _ upholding 
matrimony as man’s highest estate 
and finding his chiefest enjoyment 
in inveigling the unwary into that 
estate whenever and wherever it was 
possible. 

Recently Mary Stout, whose name 
amply seconded her physical appear- 
ance, had “dropped off” without a 
word of warning during a spell of 
unusually warm weather, leaving 
Peter mourning her loss with a fervor 
out of all proportion to his apprecia- 

’ tion of her during her lifetime. He 

wore a ten-inch band of. crepe on 

» each arm, wept freely at any and all 

hours, and withal presented such a 

piteous spectacle that Captain Ezra 

Was kept in.a constant ferment of 
“sympathy... Peter had a habit of be- 
- coming almost hysterical when the 
» mame of his late lamented was men- 
_ tioned, and avowing himself a ruined 
and undone man. He was wasting to 
a shadow; and went about doing his 
* and Ezra’s housekeeping with a for- 
-lornness: of aspect that wrung the 
kindly Ezra’s heart. —_ came to 
-\@ pass where it was evident some- 
must be done, and the captain 
decided to send Peter out west for 
a long visit to some relatives, loping 
t change of. air and surroundings 
would at least modify his mourning. 
While pondering this worthy scheme 
. he also turned a speculative eye upon 
~ . Mehitabel, whom the passing of each 
- day removed further and (further 
-_ from the possibility of. matrimony. 
-.. ‘With characteristic thoroughness 
Ezra raked his field for possibilities. 
. There was old Dr Pendergrass, also 
 @ widower, with what. Henry James 
' would call “a mere reminiscence of 
chair,” and a second-h automobile 
t heralded his approach by animal- 
‘Iike pantings and_ snortings and 
1 . that were the entertain- 
it of all the street urchins in 
a field,. who referred to this en- 
viable equipage as “The Hippopota- 

us,”’ . - 


The owner of the Hippopotamus, 
en, stood first in the list. .As a 
lose second, there was Silas Heffner, 
- grocer,. an individual whose 
urtship would - seepebiy 4 Leino 
the same leisurely complacency 
irked him- when he drove the 
the sugar barrel or the 

































































































































A tale of a born match. 


maker, who, after years of success in that line, meets his Waterloo: when he tries 
his hand with a niece of meek and retiring disposition-— 


By Elizabeth Burgess Hughes 


prune box. Both Silas and Hitty 
would have_one foot in the grave 
before he could bring them to the 
point of marriage, provided all went 
well. Outside of these worthies, 
there was a certain’ good-looking 
ne’er-do-well, Bill Jacobs, who long 
had been partial to Mehitabel and 
would probably marry her eventually, 
if encouraged a bit. He passed over 
Bill Jacobs with a sigh. 

To be sure, there was the new 
preacher, a rather personable young 
man named James T. Edwards, wit 
a wide smile and a warm if timorous 
handclasp, who might fill his pu'pit 
spiritually, but physically never, since 
he couldn’t have weighed above a 
hundred, whom the captain had long 
since looked over thoughtfully and 
decided that he:was too apt to be 
snapped up by some bit of pink and 
white prettiness for poor Hitty to 
stand the ghost of a chance. 


The Captain’s Illness 


Having thought the matter over, 
he decided in favor of Dr Pender- 
grass and was at once stricken with 
a mysterious iliness. After having 
maneuvred Mehitabel into “tending” 
him, he sent for the learned prescrip- 
tionist. In spite of the fact that his 
conscience now and then prodded him 
unmercifully, he took some degree of 
selfish pleasure in her kindly minis- 
trations, even if she did speak some- 
what sharply every now and then. 
He laid this iatter habit down to 
encroaching spinsterhood. 

Dr Pendergrass answered the call 
with a promptness not indicative of 
overwork. As the Hippopotamus 
steamed within hearing distance, over 
a mile away, Ezra turned on his 
pillow, groaned and said: 

“That dear man!” 

“Dear who?” said Hitty in aston- 
ishment. 

“I’m speaking of Dr Pendergrass. 
I’ve more confidence in him than all 
the other Blaomfield doctors put to- 


leather bag and settling his glasses 
more firmly on his none too ethereal 
nose, 

“I can’t say—just general depres- 
sion, I guess, Amos. Sort o’ run 
down, you know—need a _ tonic, 
maybe.” 

“Poke out your tongue,” advised 
the visitant practically. Ezra poked 
it, restraining himself only by a 
violent effort from winking into the 
solemn countenance of the eligible 
one. 

“Ah, yes, 
suppose?” 

“Well—I—that is—” To be sure 
Mehitabel didn’t know what nor how 
much he had been eating, but a pain- 
ful recollection of Ananias and his 
Sapphira suddenly recurred to him, 
and he thought he had enough on his 
conscience already, 
lamely into: “My appetite ain’t so 
bad.” 

“Sleep well?” 

“TI—yes, guess I do. Don’t ever 
wake up to find out. Haw—haw!” 

Such levity from a patient drew a 
frown between the bushy eyebrows 
of Dr Amos Pendergrass, and Ezra, 
immediately perceiving his mistake, 
attempted to backstep. 


No appetite recently, I 


“I feel kinder—er—light-headed 
and giddy at~ times,” he confessed 
truthfully, ‘’sif I wasn’t sure what 
I’d do next. And I have spelis when 


I don’t feel just right. What do you 
reckon is the matter, Amos?” 

Amos looked tremendously learned. 

“I fear,” said he, scratching his 
nose thoughtfully, “that you are 
suffering from auto-intoxication.” 

“Auto—how much?” Captain 
Ezra’s lower jaw dropped _ several 
inches. “Why, I+ never owned an 
auto in my life. You’re clean off 
your cazip this time, Doc. If any- 
body’s got it it looks to me like it’d 
be you, with that blasted old Hippo- 
potamus snortin’ under and around 
you most of the time.” . 


“The symptoms,” continued the 




















gether. 
other doctor, Hitty. 

“Well,” said she reasonably, “I 
don’t know as you’re likely to create 
much dissension in the medical fra- 
ternity, mever having had a doctor 
but twice before in your hull life.” 

“It’s a wonder,” reflected her uncle 
gloomily, “I hadn’t ’a died them times 
without Amos. You knew his name 
was Amos, didn’t you? Pretty name, 
ain't it? I’ve allus said Amos Pen- 
dergrass was a dependable man.” 

Mehitabel looked at him sharply. 
This sudden passion for the amiable 
meéedico was inexplainable, but per- 
haps they had been thrown together 
of late. It is often so, as she knew, 
that people who have known each 
other all their lives suddenly con- 
ceive a violent mutual affection. And 
her uncle was liable to what she 
called “stredks,” anyway. 

There was a knock on the door 
and Mehitabel went to answer § it. 
With a gravity befitting the occasion, 
she admitted the frock-tailed gentle- 
man and escorted him in to where 
the plump and rosy Captain Ezra, on 
his white pillows, suggested a June 
apple, a good-natured Santa Claus— 
anything but an invalid. ‘ 

“Well, doc, I am. glad to see you. 
Set right down. ‘Hitty; my dear, give 
Amos’ the -rocking-cheer... You see 
before you a sick man, doctor, a real 
sick. man.” 

“Well, now, what seems to be the 
trouble?” inquired Dr Pendergrass 


I never mean to have any 


ponderously;. putting. down his small 


Now Please Look Pleasant 


doctor, passing over the dense igno- 
rance implied in this speech, “are a 
trifle vague, so that I am unable to 
say exactly what the*trouble is, but 
it is my idea that the generative 
poisons of the body have given rise 
to—” 

“Poisons?’’ Captain Ezra. looked 
startled. ‘‘Why, tMere ain’t a health- 
ier man—I mean, I’m awful sorry to 
hear it, Doc.” 

“T shall begin at. once a course 
ef treatment that cannot fail to be 
beneficial. If I might have a tea- 
spoon—” 

The desired article was brought, 
and Ezra Simms squirmed over the 
nauseous dose he was obliged to 
swallow. 

“Repeat the dose every half hour 
for several days—”’ 

“Bvery half hour?” echoed the 
afflicted.. “Lord!” . 

“And between times,” went on the 
other imperturbably, measuring out a 
vile green powder, “give this, and—” 

Captain Simms fell back helplessly. 
All this trouble. for rothing—why, 
the doctor hadn’t even looked in 
Mehitabel’s direction. : 

“Tf it hadn’t ‘a’been for Hitty,” he 
began feebly, “I don’t know. what I'd 
’a’done. She’s as good as one oO’ 
them trained nurses. . She’s certainly 
going to make some man a -fine wife 
one o’ these days. I-never see-a girl 
able to do so many things. If you 
could taste her doughnuts, Doc—” . 

“Ard they ain’t a housekeeper in 
Bloomfield. can hold her*a candle. I 


so he switched | 


don’t know what 
Hitty.” 

These panegyrics resulted only jn 
an uncomfortable blush on Misg 
Whitsun’s part, which Dr Pendergrass 
surveyed mildly through his Blasses 

“Ah, yes, Miss Mehitable. A most 
estimable girl, no doubt. Now that | 
think of it, she reminds me somewhat 
of Miss Matilda Larson of Plunkets. 
ville—the young lady I am to marry 
next month.” 

An elephantine, sentimental smile 
spread over the medical countenance 
“We hadn’t made the fact known” 
said the doctor, “because the lady has 
been waiting for her mother’s con. 
sent, which was only recently ob. 
tained. The mother is an invaliq— 
not an altogether unselfish person I 
fear—and there’s only Matilda to wait 
upon her.” 

Captain Ezra’s face, during these 
friendly confidences, was a- study 
It went from crimson to white, and 
from white to crimson, and then 
stayed crimson. He gasped—became 
conscious of a lingering taste of some 
vile drug, and with. difficulty held 
himself back from casting a pillow at 
the representative of a noble pro. 
fession as the representative cordially 
took his leave. 

“Well, I wish you joy of your 
mother-in-law!” he remarked as the 
door closed, 

“Uncle Ezra, what ails you, any- 
way?’ asked his niece. “You ain't 
yourself at all. Did he say you had 
any fever?’’ 


Uncle’s Rapid Convalescence 


“He didn’t say,” returned Ezra 
viciously—‘“‘because he didn’t know. 
I ain’t no more got that fool auto- 
mobile disease he mentioned than you 
have, neither have I got pizen in my 
system.”’ 

He flounced over indignantly and 
pretended to sleep. 

Mehitabel wondered a little at the 
rapidity of her uncle’s convalescence 
and chided him for ignoring the 
medicines and prescriptions left by 
the physician in whom he had pro- 


I'd do without 


fessed such undying confidence. 
Ezra’s violent attachment for Dr 
Pendergrass appeared to have dis- 


solved in thin air. 

Or, rather, it might be said to have 
been transferred to Silas Heffner. 
Captain Ezra took to _ inventing 
errands for Hitty that led her to the 
village grocery, and rare was the day 
in which sOme maneuver did not 
bring his niece and the grocer to- 
gether. — He lost no opportunity of 
impressing upon her the sterling 
worth and immutable honesty of 
Silas Heffner, esquire... To which 
rhapsodies he received the reply that 
she reckoned Si was all right, as far 
as she knew. Which, to be frank, 
didn’t sound promising, but then 
Hitty wasn’t one to gush. 

About this time —according to 
Ezra, at any rate—straws began to 
show which way the wind was blow- 
ing. Silas’s roof, existent on the plan 
of a certain individual who. said he 
hadn’t shingled his properly because 
when it rained he couldn't, and when 
it was dry he didn’t need it, took on 
a new aspect. Carpenters were not 
oniy providing Silas with a. new roof 
but a practically new house, and 
when this remodeling had been com- 
pleted, it was rumored that Mr Heff- 
ner was buying new furniture, evea 
to a green plush parlor “set.” 

“Look a-here, Si,” joked Ezra in 
apparent innocence, when he had 
verified the truth of this gossip,” 
that’s a mighty fine house you got 
now. You’d ought to be thinkin’ 0’ 
gittin’ married soon.” 

“Well, Ezry, to tell the truth—” 
Silas leaned over the counter, scar- 
let as the labels on the tomato cans 
behind him—‘“I been sorter thinkin’ 
about it, off and on. Nothin’ exactly 


decided yet, you know, but I! 
thought—” 

A customer entering interrupted 
this friendly confidence, and when 


the captain hunted out a specked 
apple and departed, it was with the 
pleasant feeling that a weight had 
slipped from him. He felt .a warm 
glow toward Silas—he was the very 
man for Hitty, after all. 

On his way home he perceived 
two figures in front of him that led 
to readjustment of his eyeglasses. 
They were Mehitable andthe new 
minister, strolling along like a pair 
of lovers and deep in conversation— 
so deep that they failed to perceive 
Captain Simms and his blink of 
astonishment. 

Several days later he dropped in 


-at- the grocery, to find Silas absent 


and his place filled by a young Heff- 
ner—a grinning, snub-nosed urchin 
who imparted the-information that Si 
had gone to the’train to meet 4 
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. a ; 
a ocr “the one he's goin'<to marry 


‘gretted that he 


through his 
jf she turns out anything like - her 
photo. He— he advertised for a wife, 

know, and she was among them 
as answered. She sent him a picture 
of herself and a lock of her hair and 

said as fur as she’d gone she 
jooked good to him. He—” 

Captain Ezra rose up with more 
naste than dignity, thereby upsetting 
the Widow Henry’s can of kerosene 
oil over Deacon Gumper’s basket of 
prunes and codfish. “Advertised fer 
a wife—” he gasped. “Adver—” 

“That’s what he’s fixin’ over his 
house fer— ‘’spectin’ to git spliced. 

ain’t mo objections,” added Si’s 
small brother generously. “I guess 
it’s about time Si was settlin’ hisself.” 

Captain Ezra managed, by dint of 
self control, to betake himself off 
peaceably, although he felt a violent 
and unfounded desire to wipe-up the 
foor with the small, snub-nosed 
Heffner, who wasn't in the least to 
blame. 

With business thoroughness, 
ever, he dropped into the moving 
picture show not. long’ afterward 
with the express purpose of observ- 
ing for himself how Bill Jacobs was 
standing the times. He had _ seen 
that festive personage, accompanied 
by half a dozen pet cronies, at the 
entrance of the little place under 
the spankly lights, and to all appear- 
ance Bill was (moderately, at least) 
sober. 

Appearances are occasionally de- 
ceitful. Bill, on the contrary, was 
riotiously, gloriously full, and his 
half dozen cronies had much ado— 
themselves being something like 
three sheets in the wind—to keep 
him in his seat. Captain Ezra Simms 
went home disgusted. He had hoped, 
down somewhere in the depths of 
his soul, to find a reforming ani 
conscience smitten . Bill instead of a 
noisy hoodlum. 


The Captain’s Latest Discovery 


The Reverend Mr Edwards was sit- 
ting on the porch with Mehitable 
when he reached home. Not desir- 
ing to explain to the ecclesiastical 
individual that he had sunk so low in 
the human scale as to have visited 
Bill Jacobs’s hang out, he merely re- 
had been detained 
uptown and so missed part of the 
pastoral visit. 

It took twenty minutes for the 
amazing intelligence to present itself 
to Captain Ezra’s usually facile un- 
derstanding that the reverend gen- 
tleman had not called to see him at 
all. This intelligence, however, had 
certainly not come _ verbally. It 
partook, in a measure, or at least the 
enlightened one so perceived it, of 
the nature of clairvoyance. 

That night Captain Simms went to 
be chewing the cud of reflection. If 
the Reverend Edwards meant to fall 
in love with his niece, well and 
good; in his wildest moment, Bzra 
Simms had hoped for no such good 
fortune as this. It surpassed any- 
thing he could have imagined and 
he offered up fervent thanks for the 
disillusioning Matilda Larson and the 
answer to Si Heffner’s advertisement. 
A minister didn't dare trifle with the 
affections of his flock, and if he 
wasn’t interested in Hitty, why was 
he calling up on her and walking 
about with her? It was as plain as 
the nose on one’s face! Well, Hitty 
was the very wife for the minister— 
her position in the community would 
soon cure her of that little habit of 
sharp speaking that appeared to 
be growing on her. And in the ex- 
citement of his new discovery, Cap- 
tain Simms forgot all about Peter and 
his promised vacation. 

A week later, during which time 
Ezra had privately smiled to see that 
Hitty was apparently up to her ears 
in church work, the minister, .over- 
taking him as he came out of the 
postoffice, asked to be allowed to walk 
part of the way home with him. 

“There’s something I've been want- 
ing to ask you, Brother Simms,” con- 
fessed the Reverend Edwards, crim- 
soning painfully. “I’ve thought the 
matter over and decided that a gen- 
erous souled, open hearted man like 
yourself would be sure to give me the 
proper advice. Hum-—that is—” He 
cleared this throat nervously. 

No reflection of Ezra’s mental pat- 
ting of his own back appeared in the 
friendly nod with which he encour- 
aged the young man. 

“If there’s anything I can do for 
you—”’ 

Mr Edwards hesitated. “Brother, I 
shall come to the point at once. Do 
you think—that is, would you say 
that— that a man on-a salary of 
seven hundred dollars a year ought 
to marry?” 

Positive thrills of joy were chasing 
up and down Captain Ezra’s spine. 
He wanted to fold his hands and ob- 
serve, “Lord lettest now thy servant 
depart in peace.” Instead, he looked 
Meditative, pulled out his pipe and 
filled it, and finally offered the in- 
formation: “It'd depend on the girl, 
I sh'd think. If she don’t love you 
as much with seven hundred as with 


ta 


how- 


where you now.” 
_ “J—that jhe rather think the 
a sa ame in questicn cares for me, 


“Lord!” said Captain Simms. “You 
‘rather think!’ Man, ain’t you asked 
her?” 

“No.” The reverend gentleman 
looked gloomy. “I somehow can’t 
get up the courage—Why, I’ve tried 
several times, but when it comes 
to the point I just can't say a word.” 

Ezra Simms grinned. 

“You've got it bad,” he pronounced 
sympathetically. “That's love, all 
right enough. These here eloquent 
cusses that can turn on a stream o’ 
eloquence mixed up with Bill Shake- 
speare without battin’ a eyelash are 
good enough to learn the game from, 
but take it from yours truly, they 
ain’t in earnest. It’s the guy as 
turns forty colors and snickers out, 
‘Purty evenin’, ain’t it?’ when he 
meant to bust loose with, ‘Will you 
be mine, Eldory?’ that means busi- 
ness.” 

“Perhaps you are nght.’”’ James T. 
Edwards sighed, forgetting to be 
annoyed at this bourgeois method of 
description, so deep was his self-ab- 
sorption. “I’ve tried perhaps half a 
dozen times to ask the—ah, the mo- 
mentous question, and somehow I 
couldn’t. It’s peculiar, the effect be- 
ing in love has on one—” 

“I know just how you feel—I been 
there,” said Ezra fraternally. ‘“‘No- 
body'd-be willing to believe it now, 
but there was a time I was so bashful 
I was a plumb nuisance to myself. I 
doubt as I'd ever got up the cour- 
age to pop the question if it had't 
been me and Lucindy was out walkin’ 
one Sunday and she seen a snake. O’ 
course she yells and tumbles right 
into my arms, and that sorter broke 
the ice.” He added meditatively, 
“We'd been married over a year afore 
I knowed she'd put that little dead 
snake there a-purpose.” 





The _minister smiled wanly in 
recognition of feminine subtlety. 
“Some girls are like that,” he ad- 


mitted, “but the one I love isn’t to 
say encouraging. I really do not 
know how she feels on the subject, 
but I’ve thought—I fancy I have de- 
tected a slight partiality—” 

“Well, now,” said Ezra Simms 
practically,” maybe I can help you. 
Would it be askin’ too much to want 
to know who the young lady is?” 

The Reverend Mr Edwards looked 
at him thoughtfully. 

“She is Miss Gracie Ray of New 
Valley—the place of my first pas- 
torate. I’ve loved her for over four 
years, but she—” ‘ 

Ezra stopped short and grabbed 
hold of one of Deacon Snodgrass’s 
rather infirm palings to steady him- 
self. He had goné the color of a 
May poppy. 

“Miss—Gracie Ray! I—you don’t 
tell me! I—well, I am _ astonished. 
To tell the truth, I didn’t know you 
was a marryin’ man, parson.” 


Marrying a Parson 


“I don’t know that I am,” ad- 
mitted the parson, mildly. “I’ve told 
you just how it is. Do you suppose 
if I wrote the state of my feelings—” 

“No,” returned Ezra _ viciously. 
“that won't do at all. You've got 
to do the thing up proper or you 
won’t stand no showin’ at all. Got 
to get down on your knees, and 
threaten to commit suicide if she 
won't have ye, and ali that. Women 
like them things laid on heavy. Now 


that I give the matter a second 
thought, parson, marryin’ on seven 
hundred a year is a mighty pre- 
carious business—or on any other 


sum,” he added, in the depths of his 
own bosom. “I don’t know as I 
could advise ye to do it.” 

The minister, looking rather crest- 
fallen, stopped at the deacon’s gate. 
“I leave you here, Brother Simms. 


Well, well—I’ll think over what 
you’ve said. It is a solemn matter. 
I admit, and worthy of all con- 


sideration.” 

“Yes, it’s a solemn matter,” 
agreed the captain, thinking of poor 
Hitty. He was moving on, when the 
Reverend Edwards called out to him 
sharply: 

“Oh, Brother Simms—lI’d forgotten 
to speak of another matter that will 
interest you. It has been hitherto a 
secret, but after this noon I suppose 
it couldn’t be called that. You see, 
I’ve just had the pleasure of per- 
forming a little ceremony for your 
niece, Miss Whitsun, and I wanted 
to ask you to use your influence in 
persuading her not to leave her 


church. Her husband being of a 
different denomination, she feels it 
her duty to go with him. I have 


been some weeks: trying to persuade 
her that this will be a regrettable 
act on her part. I—’” 

“Ceremony! Her husband—” The 
captain stood bareheaded in the sun, 
mouth wide open and eyes popped 
with astonishment. If the worthy 
informant had not been that moment 
on Deacon Snodgrass’s doorstep, he 
would have yanked him back by his 
coat collar—or the scruff of his neck 
—and demanded an_ explanation. 
Was the minister crazy? Hitty with 
a husband— 







millions you'd better stay right 


‘He hurried up the street and in 
at his own gate. Two figures rose 
up at his approach—Mehitable in her 
best bib and tucker, starched, fluted 
and ruffled, and Peter Stout, in a 
brand new shepherd's plaid outfit, red 
as to scarf and tan as to shoes—a 
new Peter, showing every tooth in 
his head in a radiant and very ex- 
pansive grin. 

“Tell him, Peter,” 
pering. 

“No—you,” shirked Peter, 
simpering. 

For the second time that day Ezra 
Simms felt the need of support. He 
reached out and seized the nearest 
porch post with a vehenence that 
brought down a shower of caterpil- 
lars. “ 

“What in tarnation,”” he demanded, 
“have you two idjits been up to?” 

“Me and Peter was married today 
at noon—” Hitty was still simper- 
ing— “and we'd like your blessin’, 
uncle.” 

“Blessin’—blessin’!” The captain 
choked, and sputtered like an indig- 
nant firecracker. “You confounded 
skunk you—” he turned upon the 
grinning shepherd’s-plaid Peter — 
“with your poor wife hardly cold in 
her grave-—” 

“She won’t never be no deader, will 
she?” asked Mr Stout, reasonably. 
“I hope you ain’t goin’ to git mad 
and make things unpleasant, Ezry. [f 
know I’m just your hired man, but 





said Hitty, sim- 
also 


I've got a good bit saved up and 

T’ll be a good husband to Hitty.” 
Captain Ezra Simms sat down 

weakly on the doorstep. For the 


first time in his life he wished he 
was a woman, that he might indulge 
unrebuked in the luxury.of hysterics. 


The Trail of the Greedy Cutworm 


HARRY B, STILLMAN 

Of all the insects or pests that help 
to fill the life of the average garden 
with misery and cuss words that fero- 
cious vegetarian, the cutworm, most 
certainly wins the pennant. A few of 
these crafty snippers can work as 
much havoc, in proportion, as the 
enemy’s submarines in the war zone. 

There is, I presume, a reason for 
all things, but I will gladly take off 
my hat to the man who can give any 
good healthy reason for cutworms. 
There is something absolutely fiendish 
in the manner in which one of these 
pests, with the eye of a connoisseur, 
and the energy of a book agent, selects 
the best plants in the row and deliber- 
ately cuts your choicest lettuce. In- 
stead of finishing his debauch on this 
one plant he repeats the same opera- 
tion along the line. Should there be 
any good ones he has overlooked he 
will get them on his return trip. 

Other pests of the garden work 
more in the open; not so with the 
cowardly cutworm; he ravages at 
night, while decent folks are asleep, 
wildly tangoing around the garden 
plot, taking toll of the tender young 
sprouts, with the appetite of a sum- 
mer boarder, and a batting average of 
298. It certainly gets the gardener’s 
goat, to find in the early morn sev- 
eral of his finest plants snipped off, 
which were growing so bravely the 
night before. Perhaps by pawing 
around he may get him, or perhaps 
he may not. 

One season I tried poison bait as a 
preventive. This was recommended 
as being very effective, a fact I can 




















The Pride of His Heart 
readily vouch for, as I not only killed 


the cutworms, but also four of my 
best young chickens and the dog. This 
experiment proving so disastrous I de- 
cided to abandon hereafter all such 
knockout drops, depending entirely 
upon the old-fashioned method of 
hand-picking or catching them before 
the trail grows cold. 

Priding myself that I had _ sue- 
ceeded in reducing the cutworm ac- 
tivities to a more normal basis, I un- 
wisely set out my tomato plants this 
season, without the customary collars 
around each plant. The next morn- 
ing after setting out two dozen fine 
stocky plants found five of the best 
ones biting the dust, the next day 
four others were gone, all showing the 
earmarks of a big active cutworm. 
Now, I had paid ninety hard-earned 
cents foa these same tomato plants, 
and, at the rate they were being 
mowed down, I would have nothing 
left in a week’s time but the memory 
and the stumps. 

This had gone far enough—I swore 
I would get that measly cutworm if 
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I had to stay all day and go over.the 
whole garden with a telescope and a 
fine-tooth comb. Rolling my 
sleeves and dropping on my ees, 
I started a hot and infuriated search 
for the garden gormand. I madly 





pawed up the ground down the entire 
row and came back the same way with 
no success; the same results with the 
next row; he was as hard to locate as 
Time was passing, 
had long 


a pair of scissors. 


the breakfast call since 

















Pride Goeth Before a Fall 
sounded. I still kept up my frenzied 
search, leaving behind in my hot and 
hasty efforts a big broad trail of 
trodden and crumpled plants. 

After a long and tiresome chase I 
found the midnight marauder at last, 
but a short distance from my starting 
point. As I wiped the sweat from my 
brow with my dusty hand I felt I was 
a happy man indeed, the crime- 
Stained culprit was finally captured. 
His illustrious career was at an end. 

I was cheerful and happy all day. 
What had threatened to be a serious 
cutworm raid had been nipped in 
the bud. I went to bed that night 
for the first time in weeks free from 
all worry and care. My sleep was 
sound and undisturbed. I arose early 
next morning light hearted and gay 
for my daily inspection of the garden. 
On reaching the tomatoes I was 
riveted to the spot with horror and 
dismay; there lying prone in the dust 


were five more of the cherished to- 
matoes. My earnest efforts of the 
day before were all in vain—I had 


caught the wrong cutworm. 











Other styles 
$15 to $250, 








Hear the 
world’s great- 
est bands in 
your own 
home on the 
Victrola. 


Sousa’s Band, Victor Her- 
bert’s Orchestra, and other 
famous musical organizations 
play for you whenever you 
want to hear them, 

Hear the Victrola at 
any ictor dealer's. 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Moatreal, Cazadian Distributors, 





Factory 


Prices 
Save $5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 
66 years’ reputation back of every stove. Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it "t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
to set up. Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 
See why improved features of Gold Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today, 


GOLD COIN STOVECO., 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 






















Hose Supporters 
For Women, Girls and Boys 

The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP , 
is a positive protection for the stocking. 


‘Ask at your Store or send iSc for Children's 
(give age) or SOc for Women's Sewens (four). 
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GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKENS, BOSTON, 
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A Domeitic Alphabet in Rhyme 
So EDITH PETERS 
As soon # ue you arise, shake bedding 


— toa 

Bezin the day with a smile—bear and 

; forbear. 

Contentment is wealth and it’s always 
in sight, 


Dampness and dust are foes—give them 

Tat avery, if from digestive ills you'd 
ee, 

) Fresh air costs nothing, unto all it is 


: ree, 4 
Cet modern appliances; they are your 
r. 


Es 2°. Hou keeping with them is a daily de- 
: ght, 
*Jyroning’s not hard if a chair’s at your 


call, 

Judge not your neighvor; 
come your own fall, 

. Knowledge is power; take time to rest 
and read, 

Let Love be the rule to gauge, 

R life’s speed, 

Money “e needful, but don’t make it sole 


soon may 
e’er, your 


Nover cl close up a room to sunshine and 
3 es SOF you'll surely reap illness, hard to re- 
th dae 29 little, pray much and to punish 
Quit, repeating “what's the use?’ and 
poe that *happiness’s sold for a 
Spending and saving. both to the wise 
Tell no one your secrets, not e’en your 
Use yourself to think twice—speak once 


f you can, 
Vexations bid flee, veracity your pride, 
Wisdom’s ways seek, ‘twill make peace 
with thee abide, 
Rimosit, no better way could 
rie 


Young or old, whosoever these lines may 


read, 
Zealously shouts travel the path where 
hey spe 


Going to Bed 
ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


It is a very common thing for 
children to dislike*to go to bed, and 
I firmly believe that this is due, in 
at least half the cases, to the bedtime 
habits instituted or encouraged by the 
mothers. 

In the first place, we never per- 
mitted our children to so much as 
hear it suggested that “the dark’ 
was any different than the light. 
They were never told that it ' was 
“dark” down cellar, or in the closet, 
but that it was cold and damp, or 
stuffy in such places. They never 
heard anything about “bogie-men” 
nor anything elsé which was more 
aa @angerous by night than by day, so 

». they bad no reason to be afraid of 

going ‘to. bed. - 

I never punished my children by 

putting them to bed in the daytime. 
‘Sometimes they are shut Into their 
room, when they have been naughty, 
but they realize that this is merely 
for the purpose of isolation, and they 
do not connect it with being un- 
ed and put to bed. Neither have 
I ever put them’ to bed without their 
‘supper. There are times when that 
supper is exceedingly simple, when- 
they have forfeited their right to 
=, the food, of the -rest; by 
naughtiness, but they always have 
enough of some plain food, such as 
bréad and butter, so they will not go 
“to sleep on an empty stomach. Thus 
thé idea of punishment, as connected 
wi going to bed} is eliminated, 

Unless they have done. wrong -at 
earery time of putting them to bed, 
I never enlarge upon the day’s mis- 
takes at this time. I. know how un- 
pleasant it is to take the wrong-doing 
of-the day to bed with you. The 
"day is done. Tomorrow will bring a 

new one, which is to be a better one, 


-allcaround. If “every day is a fresh 
: hing’. we. should. begin our 
& ration for that new, better day 


“sks going to bed in a suitable mood 
iow jeep happily “before it comes. . 
‘or awhile there was trouble about 

e Sister’s prayer, since she was 
the eldest; and had. not the example 
of. staged another child saying it, as 
Brother has, but the bedtime 
‘story depends upon the proper say- 
of the prayer, and the habit, 
fixed, for the sake of the story 
“to come, there was no more trouble, 
and Little Brother fell into line, as a 
atter of course. 
And now, the story. 
Bible story, sometimes a tale of that 
interesting time “when Mamma was 4 
little girl,” sometimes a story in- 
troducing little boys and girls, or 
friendly. animals, but. it is . always 
» inspiring, with no hint of 
about it, end if the og in- 
aces . talk animals, the 
ination ‘ is a Manto beuices 
tg the eed 


the goodnight kisses, which 








It is often a 














cher! 










wire out all the differences between 
Mamma and the little folk, which 
may have caused slightly strained 
relations during the day, and _ the 
lamp is borne away, out into the 
other room. 

On the rare occasions when there 
is some sight reluctance to leave 
their play, a thrilling interest is 
aroused in being squirrels or bears, 
and “going to den” in the bed. Lit- 
tle hands paw busily, making believe 
dig a nest, and then the youngster 
cuddles into it, as snug as can be. 
He is a squirrel or°a bear, you see; 
not a little one going to—bed 
against his will. ‘ 

And one word more. This bedtime 
is always early, and is seldom, very 
seldom, broken into for any cause. 
aa regularity of the habit has. much 
to do with the success in having 
a pleasant and regular bedtime each 
night. 





A Musical Evening 
ELEANOR ANDREWS 

Mrs Lyford and her daughter Ada 
sat sewing on the piazza. Shady and 
cool, no place could have been more 
inviting on that hot August afternoon. 
Back and forth they swayed in the 
rockers, talking on subjects far or 
near, as the whim: seized them, or 
remaining silent for long spaces. 

Ada, looking up during one of the 
Silences, caught her mother gazing 
into the far distance with a moat 
pre-occupied expression. “Goodness, 
mother, how many miles are you 
away?” she said, laying her hand on 
her mother’s shoulder. 

Mrs Lyford turned with a _ smile, 
‘not far at all, but I was thinking 
hard. Ada, do you know that it is 
August and the little party we wero 
going to give early in the summer 
hasn’t been given yet?” 


“I know, but there have been half 
dozen good reasons why we 
couldn't.” 


“Yes, but there isn’t an obstacle in 
the way of having it next week. The 
only thing is what variety of party 
can we give? There are about 30 
people here in the neighborhood 
whom I want to ask, but as they are 
all ages, what could we do so all 
would have a good time? You know 
we can’t spend much money, either.” 


har « God every <aaielnd Aros you get up that you have something to do which must be eee whéther you like it or not 
_ Being forced to work and forced to do your best will breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence and strength 
“of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never know.”~-Charles Kingsley 


“It’s queer, but I was thinking of 
it last night after I went to bed and 
what I thought was a bright idea [ 
popped into my head. I meant to 
have told you this. morning but it 
slipped my mind,” 

“Well, what is the solution to the 
problem, daughter?” 

“I thought we could do something 
like this. There will be a full moon 
next week, this porch and our fron‘ 
lawn are really nicer than the in- 
side of the house, besides there is 
more room and the evenings are 
lovely, so why not have a party ou‘ 
here. We could borrow the Japanese 
lanterns they used at the social and 
string them up everywhere; wher 
they are lighted, they make most any- 
thing look festive. We could put 
comfortable chairs and pillows. on 
the porch and out under the trees and 
have some Chinese joss sticks to 
burn. With sandwiches, lemonade, 
cake and ice cream for refreshments. 
the only other detail to settle is what 
is to amuse them.” 

“I should call ‘the only other de- 
tail’ the most important one,” Mrs 
Lyford interrupted with a laugh. 

“Just listen to what I thought we 
could do and see if you don’t think it 
a good idea. Everyone likes music 
and you know since we’ve had the 
talking machine, nothing gives us 
more pleasure than listening to the 
airs we are fond of. Now I thought 
we could add a new touch by asking 
each on., when we invited them, 
what their favorite selection was. 
Part of the records asked for, we 
probably have. Aunt Alice has so 
many I know she wouldn’t mind 
loaning us those she has that might 
be selected. I haven’t spent yet the 
money Uncle gave me for Christmas 
and I have been thinking that I'd 
get some records with it so we could 
all enjoy his present. I'll take that 
and get the other pieces our guests 
want. Then I will fix up some dainty 
little programs, which will read some- 
thing like this: 

A Musical Evening 
THE. LYFORDS’ aUG 24TH 
FIRST HALF 
Mrs Norwood—Mother o’ Mine, sung 
by John McCormack. 
Alice Eaton—Cecile Waltz 
Mr Bradley—The National Emblem 
March, by U. S. Marine Band. 
Mrs Armstrong—My Ain Countrie. 
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Now Arabelle, go to the board, 

We'll do."dezamples", now; 

1-"teached" and "teached" you ' rithmetic, 
And now you don't know how; 


Go take your seat— you made a ' stake — 
How do you "wite" a ten? 

You ought to make "jes" one "stwaight" mask, 
And next, a round ball, then; 


‘ 


Sey, Juliet, is Tommy Jones 
A-pullin' off your hai ? 
Well, if he "aint" not lady-like, 








by F- oie Francis. 


‘Oh, nobody don't "knowed" *oufin*— 


id Dolls. 
LOO 














i= F- Clement- 19/4- 
Come, now we'll do our "jogaphy", 

And, "Lizbeth", do you "knowed"— 

, What state’ is "Massachusicks" in ? 

You can't tell where you "growed "? 


Well, tell me where the "Norf* Pole is? 
You, Tommy, please "exclaum", 

Why it's in front of someone's house, 
And *Santa® 1s his name ; 


We'll ang the quddle chapter now, 
Page ninty —ten ——! say, 


1m goin’ out to play! 














He'll sit up in my chaur ; 


“Do you catch the idea? Each one 
would be pleased to have their favor. 
ite played and would be interested ip 
and enjoy the others’ choice as wel], 
We could place the machine behind 
that lilac bush and the music would 
sound lovely in the moonlight. Be. 
tween the two halves of the program 
we might pass the lemonade. Can't 
you just see it all?” 

“Yes, I can, Ada, and I believe it’s 
a good sofution. We'll invite them 
right away and find out all of their 
preferences.~ You make those pro. 
grams so attractive that they will 
want to keep them. We can have 
part of the sandwiches filled with 
chicken and lettuce and the _ rest 
might have that raisin and nut fill. 
ing which we liked -so much ar 
Auntie’s. It was easy, just the raisins 
and nuts put through the meat 
grinder with enough sweet cream 
added to make it spread and put be. 
tween the thin slices, but weren’t they 
good?” 

“Yes and let’s have peach ice cream 
and Lady Baltimore cake. Everyone 
likes both. With good things to est, 
comfortable places to sit and good 
music to listen to, a person would 
be pretty fussy if he didn’t think he 
was having a good time at our party, 
don’t you think, mother mine?” 

“I’m sure of it. Let’s go and tele- 
phone to some of the people now.” 





Four Ways with Tomatoes 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 
DEVILED TOMATOES—Use two or three 


large, firm tomatoes, not overripe; 
cut them into slices half an inch 
thick and lay ona sieve. Make a 


dressing of one tablespoon of butter 
and one of vinegar rubbed - smooth 
with the yolk of one hard-boiled egg. 
Add a teaspoon of sugar, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, a fourth of a teaspoon 
of mustard and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Beat until smooth and heat 
to a boil. Take from the fire and 
pour upon a well-beaten egg, whip- 
ping to a smooth cream. Put the ves- 
sel containing the dressing in hot 
water while the tomatoes are being 
thoroughly broiled over a clear fire. 
Put the tomatoes on a hot dish and 
pour the dressing over them. Cooked 
in this way they are nice to serve 
with chicken. 


Beer ‘LOAF WITH ‘ToMAaTO—One 
pound of rare beef chopped fine, 
three large crackers rolled and sifted; 
add one-half teaspoon of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoon of pepper with one 
well-beaten egg. Work all until thor- 
oughly mixed. Press into a bowl 
and turn out into a buttered tin. 
Rub a little butter over it and pour 
on a large cup of fresh stewed or 
canned tomatoes. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour, basting fre- 
quently with the tomato. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD—Take eight 
good-sized tomatoes, remove. skins 
and stew gently 10 minutes with a 
slice of onion, six cloves, a sprinkling 
of pepper and a half teaspoon of salt. 
Pass this through a sieve to remove 
seeds, etc. Stand it on back of stove 
and stir into it one-half box of gela- 
tin dissolved in a small half cup of 
boiling water. Strain through a cloth 
into glasses wet in cold water and 
set away to harden, There should be 
a pint and a half of the juice in al! 
Serve in slices on lettuce leaves with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

STUFFED TOMATOES—Cut a thin slice 
from the stem end of six tomatoes. 
Remove the pulp and: mix it with an 
@€qual amount of buttered - cracker 
crumbs. Mix with this a teaspoon of 
salt, three. dashes of pepper and a 
few drops of onion juice. . Fill the 
tomato skins with the mixture and 
sprinkle buttered. crumbs over the 
top. Bake until the crumbs-~are 
brown. 





Canning Corn 
MARY E, LEE 


Corn properly canned. will keep per- 
fectly without the addition of any 
chemical. I*~have canned from twenty 
to thirty quarts each year for twenty 
years and have rarely lost a can. It 
is the little details that count and 
none is mentioned heré that is not 
essential to success, and if each de- 
tail is followed success will come. 

' Use corn in the milk. (Gather 
same day it is to be used. Do not 
let it stand in the hot sun, but et it 
into the boiler just as soon as pos- 
sible after gathering. Wash all uten- 
sils, knives and the hands with weak 
lye water or strong soda water. Bet- 


ter put the water in a pan in which 
the cans can be laid down and turned 
over, boilitig each a minute or two. 
Cold cans may be put in boiling 
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providing they are twirled 
first so that all parts are 

; water for purifying purposes. 
a7] “ne covers and dip the rubbers 
in same water. 

Cut off the corn, press into the cans 
using a small maliet or the small end 

f a potato masher for this. After 
oil the cans are filled, wash off, wipe 
dry, slip on new, whit- rubbers, put 
nthe covers of the mason jiurs, 
screwing only moderately tight with 
the thumb and forefinger. They must 
not be airtight, yet the juice must 
not run out much. Wrap each can 
jn a clean cloth. lay in the bottom 
of the wash boiler. Fill the boiler 
at least two inches over the cans, Put 
on in cold water. Let come to boil 
and boil three hours. é 

Remove immediately from the fire 
and screw the lids down very tight. 
If the water boils down add 
boiling hot — water. Never add 
cold water. If the rubbers ruffle 
up, use care in pressing them 

‘ about the neck of the can, but if they 
persist in escaping from the cover, 
leave cover on, but slip a new rubber 
which has been dipped in purifying 
water, over the can top and under 
the cover and screw down. This 
must be done very rapidly. Remove 
only one can at a time. If the covers 
are tightened with a can tightener it 
will not be necesasry to tighten them 

ain. 
oes xteen cans can be placed in a 
No 8 wash boiler, laying them on 
their sides. The cans must be weighted 
down to prevent bumping against 
each other. A flat stone or the iron 
platform from the large shop scales 
can be used for this purpose. 

Do not add salt or any kind of acid 
or preservative to your corn. Peas 
and beans can be canned in similar 
manner, although an easier way is to 
treat cans as above, cook peas or 
peans in water till ready for serving, 
then can in ordinary manner. Cauli- 
flower is excellent canned. Cook for 
dinner and before seasoning take out 
a canful and seal tight. It will keep 
indefinitely. 





Summer Boarders 
HELEN WHITE 

The arrival of our first summer 
guests occurred about the middle of 
June, and there was little vacant 
room in the house or tent for three 
months. We. endeavored to _ utilize 
farm products as far as possible in 
supplying our table. 

To aid us in this we had, besides 
the garden, one Jersey cow and a 
dozen hens, 

The calf was, at the age of two 
weeks, put upon a satisfactory diet of 
skimmed milk and calf meal. By this 








Where is Your Mother ? 


Maude is in the garden, 
Culling pretty flowers, 
Grace is in the hammock, 
Dreaming by the hours. 


Nell is in the parlor, 
Trying to snatch a nap, 
Eva’s on the front porch, 
Flirting with a chap. 
Fannie’s in the orchard, 
May is in the grove; 
Mother’s in the kitchen 
With a red-hot stove. 


[Elizabeth Gregg. 




















means we were able to store many 
pounds of June butter in our cold cel- 
lar, and this, with baskets of eges, 
made a good beginning. 

A small, but promising pig, grunt- 
ing contentedly in clean, fresh air 
quarters, gave anticipations of “young 
pork” and “home cured hams’’ for an- 
other season. 

Groceries were obtained at whole- 
sale prices by purchasing enough at 
one time for the entire season. Know- 
ing the fondness which city people 
have for cream, eggs and milk, we 
were careful to satisfy the desire. 

Good coffee and good bread are twu 
essentials of sticcess in keeping sum- 
mer boarders. And as to the latter, 
not only quality and quantity, but 
variety, is necessary. Good white bread 
was supplemented by graham, entire 
Wheat and many kinds of muffins and 
rolls. Fruit, cereals, muffins and eggs, 
with generous pitchers of cream, made 
the usual breakfast. And many were 
he expressions of satisfaction as the 
cream went around. Meat was served 
at noon, though the more expensive 
kinds were served but once or twice 
& week.. For early vegetables we had 
peas, asparagus, green lettuce and 
radishes. One canned and one fresh 
vegetable was the order until the 
garden yielded its full quota. Having 
milk, eggs and cream, desserts were 
easily prepared. 

For supper we had salads, brown 
bread and beans, and made dishes, 
With berries and fresh cake. The 
. Cooky jar was seldom.empty and was 

at the command of mothers who 


eee 





tly we served other fruit 
raised on the farm. 
Breakfast was served at eight, din- 
ner at twelve, and supper at five-thirty, 
the early supper hour giving time for 
the enjoyment of the sunset hour out 
of doors, 


What I Have Learned 


Woodbox—I inclose a little drawing 
showing a very convenient woodbox 
which I have in my kitchen. From it 
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Oonvenient Woodbox 
you can see that wood may be put in 
from the outside and taken out from 
the inside, saving thereby many steps. 
(Mrs J. A. 


Low Sink—If your sink is so low 
that you needs must bend your back 
when washing dishes, have a little 
stool made of a 12 by 12-inch square 
board with a spool at each corner for 
legs. This also keeps the bottom of 
the pan clean and dry.—[Mrs A. 
mm. Pes ee 


Repairing Shade Spring—If the 
spring of a window shade has be- 
come unwound, pull down the cur- 
tain as far us it will go, remove 
from the fixture and wind up tightly 
by hand. Do this two or three times 
and the spring will work like new.— 
{Mrs D. M. G., Connecticut. 


Washing Pink Dresses—Do you 
know why your pink dress is not as 
bright and pretty after washing as it 
was before? Omit the bluing next 
time and rinse in clear water and you 
will find out. Blue causes pink to 
become ‘muddy looking.—[Mrs W. L. 
R., W Va. 


Homemade Cutting Table 
DORA MORRELL HUGHES 

Every woman who does her own 
sewing and cutting should have a 
special table for her work, not the 
low table so often seen, but one high 
enough for her to work upon withou: 
stooping as she does when cutting at 
a table of ordinary hight. One rea- 
son women have so much backache 
is that all their tables, sinks, tubs, 
everything at which they work, are 
so low that women go about their 
work with their backs bent. Men 
have their work tables nearly as high 
as their breast. Women should have 
theirs the same. 

This table can be made by anv 
woman at all handy with tools. It 
should have legs 3 inches longer than 
the length from the flaor to her waist. 
They may be attached to the table 
top by nails or screws or there may 
be a pair of trestles such as  car- 
penters have for their tables. If one 
has little space, the trestles can be 
set aside together when not wanted 
and the top stand on edge in some 
closet. The top should be 24 inches 
wide at least by a yard and a quarter 
long. A yard wide is most con- 
venient when one cuts skirts. The 
surface must be planed smoothly. 

It is. well to have a yard marked 
in imches at the edge‘of the table 
front as it is a guide in cutting. At 
the edge of the back make a holder 
for the shears by taking on a strip 
of leather; at the near corner hang 
a small pincushion. My cutting table 
when not busy at its proper work 
wears a cover, top and sides, and 
stands over a big trunk in my room. 
It looks like a cretonne table. This 
table is one of the most convenient 
articles I ever had. It is better than 
a dining table because one does not 
have to be careful about marring the 
wood with the tracing wheel or 
scissors. It can be made from cheap 
boards and painted iegs and top, and 
every-woman will be glad she ha- 
it when she is using patterns. 
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has the call-< 


The standby of the thirsty— 
the delight of the hot and tired— 
the treat for the multitude. 


Delicious and Refreshing 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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Prevent Fly 
From tiles 


After exhaustive tests, ex- 
perts in the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the 
most effective agent in ‘prevent- 

ing the hatching of fly eggs. 


20 Mule Team 
Borax 


aay —the same Borax you have 
— used in your home for years 
F | —will be found invaluable 
“eo in ridding your remises of 
- this pest if you follow these 
: simple 
Di ti 
pply 2 ounces of 20 Mule 


ily, through a fine 
rfloursifter. Apply 
same way, 10 ounces 


to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, 
and sprinkle 
¢ with 2to3 gal- 
* tonsof water. 
For Sale by 

All 


Dealers 
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School &College g 
Text Books 


The following popular text books are 
written by the ablest and most practical 
teachers in the country. They are being 
used extensively in rural and graded 
schools, high schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities. Teachers will 
do well to examine these books before 
making adoptions: 


Farm Arithmetic. Burkett and Swart- 

EE. 5 enducnecenscnseteseesees net $1.00 
School Agriculture. Milo N. Wood.net .90 
Soils and Crops. Hunt and Burkett.net 1.50 
Farm Animals. Hunt and Burkett.net 1.50 

Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. At- 





MEERE voc ceccecccccccsoesces net 50 
Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van 
SN 50060 00bepenesenensets net 2.50 
First Principles of Soil Fertility. A. 
WOVE »cvccccsoscecsceyceses net 1.00 
The Study of Corn. V. M. Shoe- 
SD. 0600 00600066400069000%4 et .50 
eet Properties of Soil. A. G. 
ED od¥ssnccechenccsseesen net 50 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors. 
Davidson and Chase.......... net 2.00 
The Cereals in America. T.F.Hunt. 1.75 


The Forage and Fibre Crops. T. F. 

BED cccbececoncseccooscesesece 1.75 
Soils. C, W. Burkett... soe . tae 
Farm Development. W. M. Hays.net 1.50 
Rural School Agriculture. C. W. 

RUE i cc ccccovoscdecccontensce 1.00 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory 
and School Garden. Jackson end 





Daemsherty .ccccccccccccseses net 1.50 
Soll Physics Laboratery Guide. Ste- 

venson and Schaub.......++++++ 50 
First Principles of Feeding Farm 

Animals. C. W. Burkett...... net 1.50 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. 

Van Norman .........ssese0. net 50 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk 

and Milk Products. L. L. Van 

BIRO cc cccccesceccssoascess net 1.00 
A Dairy Laboratory Guide. H. E. 

BED 0 0ccecnccveccdsedesecne net .50 
Vegetable Gardening. R. L. Watts 


net 1,75 
Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing. 
Waugh ......seeceee +--mnet 75 
We publish a long list of agricultursl 
texts for all grades and many books of 
interest to teachers and parents. For 
further particulars address 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Hupmobile history is like the blue ribbon pedigree of finely 
bred farm stock. 


It will stand the same close inspection because there has never 
been an inferior Hupmobile. 


The stock raiser breeds quality into the strain—we build it 
into the car. 


His process is somewhat hazardous and uncertain—ours is cer- 
tain, positive and evolutionary. 


We began with a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car we wanted 
to build. . 
ae 
We wanted all around efficiency first; and having gotten that, 
we wanted the Hupmobile to be celebrated for its.sturdi- 
ness, long life, comfort and economy. 


We built these four qualities into the first Hupmobile—the 
“20,” which won a reputation the world over for complete 
satisfaction at low cost. 


But we wanted the strain of staunchness and stamina to be 
still more pronounced—and we got it in the “32,” which 
surpassed the “20” for low record repair costs in the hardest 
‘kind of service. 


We_continued these traits in last year’s model, and brought 
its comfort, luxury and size up to a point unusual in a car 
of its class. 


The combination is now complete; and has been carried far- 
ther than ever in the 1916 model. 


.—— 


you that it is easy to reach. 


automobile manufacturer. 





This sign on Service Stations throughout 
the United States and Canada guarantees 
expert care for your Hupmobile when and 
where you want it—without cost to you. 











Best of a Long Line 
of Blue Ribbon Cars 


On top of all these is an added element of great value in the Hupmobile 
y free national service system—the like of which you gét with no other 
car. 


Every buyer of a. 1916 Hupmobile réceives a leather-bound book of cou- 
pons, good for 50 hours of labor at any Hupmobile service station. 
This service is entirely free to the owner, and means that the car is kept 
in perfect running condition by Hupmobile experts. 

Hupmobile service stations have been established everywhere, expressly 
to render this free service to our owners. 

There is probably one in your own neighborhood ; or at least 80 close to 


This is the first national system of free: service. put into effect by any 


It is so complete, and means so much genuine satisfaction to the owner, 
that you should learn all its details before you buy any car. 

Write for these, and for the latest Hupmobile catalog—a beautiful book 
—or call on the nearest Hupmobile dealer. 











The new car is better than those Hupmobiles that have been 
favorites on thousands of farms—the best we have ever pro- 
duced. 


It far excels in real merit, we believe, any other car of similar 
price and more than holds its own with those selling con- 
siderably higher. 


Literally, this new Hupmobile is worth $200 more than last 
year’s car, because of improvements made in quality, design, 
construction and equipment. Yet its price is $115 lower. 


The 1915 Hupmobile was considered to be most comfortable 
and easy riding. The new model is even more comfortable, 
and rides with even greater ease. 


Its upholstery is better, its cushions deeper and softer, made of 
real leather, genuine curled hair and the most expensive 
coiled springs we can buy. 


The motor is 20 per cent more powerful, yet fully up to the 
Hupmobile economy mark. 


Tires are 10 per cent oversize in relation to weight—which 
means longer tife wear ard easier riding. 


Tungsten steel valves, 16-plate disc clutch, bronze shell motor 
bearings, spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle 
shafts, vanadium steel mainleaf in springs, tubular propeller 
shaft, Bijur starting and lighting system—these ars some of 
the features which make the $1085 Hupmobile worthy of 
comparison with any car on the market. 









This leather-bound coupon voox is gwen 
you when you purchase a 1916 Hupmobile. 
The coupons are exchangeable for 50 hours 
of free service labor on your Hupmobile at 
any Hupmobile Service Station in the 











United States or Canada. 


































